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Whether or not you are equipped to grind 
your own Rolls,—it is important that you 
keep a “close check” on them. Only Cal- 
ender Rolls of accurate shape and with good 
smooth surfaces assure Uniform Quality 
Paper and consistent trouble-free production. 


The Lobdell Micrometer Roll Caliper is a 
“precision instrument,”’—light in weight; 
absolutely accurate; adjustable to varying 
Roll Diameters; easy to read and easy to 


handle. 


Write for literature 


Other Lobdell Paper Mill Products are: 


Complete Calend Stacks, ‘“Puraloy” Chilled tron 
Calender Rolls—and the Automatic Roll Grinding 
Machine. 
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Quick deliveries can be made 


to all parts of the country 


... due to the convenient 


locations of our plants... 
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You can produce opaque 
featherweight stock with 


this modern white pigment 


@ Featherweight stocks with improved opacity, greater 
strength and superior printing surfaces can be success- 
fully produced by using Titanox-B (barium base) as a 
filler. You can make a thin, strong paper that is excep- 
tionally white and opaque due to the fact that Titanox-B 
is far more light reflective than fillers ordinarily used in 
opaque white papers. ¢ When used in combination with 
your fillers, Titanox-B (barium base) offers these supe- 
riorities: (1) fine particle size; (2) exceptional bright- 
ness; (3) higher tinting strength; (4) better opacity; 
(5) good bulking value; (6) improved dispersion; (7) 
high retention. e In some cases, manufacturers find that 
Pure Titanium Oxide offers a still better opportunity to 
improve the opacity and whiteness of light weight maga- 
zine and book stocks. e We'il gladly cooperate with you in 
adapting Titanox pigments to your products. Consult our 
own paper chemist who will be glad to furnish helpful data. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base)...PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
lll Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific 
Coast Distributor: National Lead Company of California, 2240 24th Street, 


San Francisco, California; Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, 
Lid., 101 Murray Street, Montreal—132 St. Helen’s Avenue, Toronto, Ontaric 
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ABILITY 


And 


RELIABILITY 


A wonderful team: 
AN ABLE SUPERINTENDENT — A RELIABLE FELT 


To.meet the most exacting needs of the Superintendent of today— 


Specify TENAX FELTS on your next order 
NON-USERS ARE THE LOSERS 


LocKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


WHAT YOU WANT 
JUST WHEN YOU WANT IT 

COMPLETE — AUTHENTIC — RELIABLE INFORMATION 
Relative to Every Pulp and Paper Mill on This Continent Is to Be Found in the 


1933 EDITION 


58th CONSECUTIVE ANNUAL EDITION 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY 


PAPER & ALLIED TRADES 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE MANY CHANGES LISTED IN THE 1933 EDITION MAKE 
PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE. PRICE $7.50 DELIVERED. 


Special Traveler’s Pocket Edition 


bound in a flexible cover, comprising the Paper and Pulp 
Mills, Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. Price $7.50, 
including delivery charges. ($7.00 cash with order) 


Published by 
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Hearing On General Paper Code September 14 


Will Be Held in the Caucus Room of the New House Building Before Deputy Administrator 
Pickard—Major George L. Berry Is Appointed Labor Advisor in Connection with the 
Newsprint Code by Leo Wolman, Chairman of Labor Advisory Board of NRA— 
Supplementary Paper Codes With Few Exceptions Have Been Completed 


Public hearings on the code of fair competition filed by 
the Paper and Pulp Industry will be conducted by Deputy 
Administrator Pickard representing the NRA on Thurs- 
day, September 14, in the caucus room of the New House 
building at Washington. The proposed code provides for 
a work day of eight hours and not more than 160 hours in 
any period of four consecutive weeks except for emer- 
gency work and continuous process operations, where ex- 
tensions are permitted in the number of hours worked. 

Minimum wages are fixed as follows: Northern zone, 
male labor, 35 cents an hour, female labor, 30 cents an 
hour; central zone, comprising Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and the District of Columbia, male labor, 32% 
cents; female labor, 27% cents; southern zone, including 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, male labor, 30 cents an 
hour, female labor, 25 cents an hour; provided that where 
the rate for the same class of labor on July 15, 1929, was 
less than such minimum wage the rate per hour shall not 
be less than on that date and in no event less than 25 
cents an hour; apprentices, six weeks, minimum, 80 per 
cent of minimum rate. These rates apply to mill, factory 
and mechanical workers. For other employees the mini- 
mum rates are $15 a week in cities of 5,000 or over; with 
a descending scale to $12 per week in towns of less than 
2,500 population. 

Maximum hours, 40 a week. 


Major G. L. Berry Appointed Labor Advisor 


Major George L. Berry, of the Labor Advisory Board, 
has been appointed labor advisor in connection with the 
newsprint code at NRA according to announcement by 
Leo Wolman, chairman of the Labor Advisory Board 
of NRA. 

The hearing on the Newsprint Code as announced in 
the Paper TRADE JouRNAL last week will be held in Wash- 
ington, September 6. 


Paper Codes in This Issue 


Most of the supplementary codes have been framed and 
the remainder are rapidly being hastened to completion. 
Elsewhere in this issue of the PareR TRADE JOURNAL are 
Printed the subordinate codes for the Book Paper Divi- 
sion, Pulp Division, Kraft paper Division and the Sulphate 


Pulp and Board Division of the Paper Industry, and the 
Codes for the Paper Distributing Trade and the Waste 
Material Code submitted by the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers. 


Battenville Mill to Start 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

BATTENVILLE, N. Y., August 28, 1933—Operations are 
under way in the plant formerly known as the Phoenix 
Paper Company, and it is said that the new occupants 
will do business under the name of the Battenville Mills 
Inc. George E. Smith, for a number of years connected 
with the International Paper Company, is among those 
interested in the reorganization process. He was previ- 
ously stationed in New York City where he served as 
head of the purchasing department. The new concern 
acquired the mill after it had been bid in at a foreclosure 
sale a few weeks ago by representatives of the mortgage 
holders. Among the other prominent paper mill men 
reported to be interested in the company are H. J. Wiser, 
of Westport, Conn. and Edgar S. Barker, former super- 
intendent of the Phoenix Mills. 

Plans are now under way for the installation of addi- 
tional machinery which will allow the production of vari- 
ous grades of tissue paper. Operations are progressing 
steadily with a pulp beater in steady use and preparations 
are being made to start another machine. It was an- 
nounced that about 30 men will be employed when full 
operations are under way. 


Paper Mill Employment Rises 


July employment index number in the paper and pulp 
industry was 81.9 compared with 77.3 for June and 72.2 
for July of last year taking 1926 at 100 according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. July 
payroll index was 58.4 compared with 54.1 for June and 
45.9 for July of last year. 

In the paper box industry the July employment index 
number was 77.9 compared with 73.6 for June and 66.5 
for July of last year while the July payroll index was 65.7 
compared with 61.4 for June and 52.8 tor July of last year. 
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Open Season for News Print Contracts Near 


With Producers in Search of Tonnage, Montreal Observers Look for Impending Rate Battle— 
Prospect of Help From Adoption of Code in United States Considered Remote— 


Increased Demand for News Print Affords Little Consolation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., August 27, 1933.—With the open sea- 
son for news print contracts approaching, the papers here 
begin to record rumors and rumblings of an impending 
battle. Now, as never before, the news print producers 
are in search of tonnage. Thus, the Montreal Star says: 

“While many of the producers had hoped that the situa- 
tion surrounding the immediate future would be sufficiently 
cleared by this time to place the prices on a more profitable 
basis, nothing of this nature has matured. Now, the bal- 
ance of pressure appears to be swinging in favor of further 
price cutting. There is to be a scramble for contracts 
which will provide tonnage for the mills, and it would not 
surprise some of the veterans in the industry if prices 
are forced lower.” 

Hopes have begun to fade of any prospect of help from 
the adoption in the United States of a news print code 
under the National Recovery Act, and meanwhile prices 
have withered to a point where paper is being sold below 
the cost of production. 

The fact that an increased demand for news print has 
been apparent during the past few weeks does not afford 
much consolation. On this point the Star says: 

“Outwardly, there have been indications that this in- 
dustry was enjoying more profitable operations than have 
been the case for years. Inwardly, the picture is fore- 
boding. The current increase in production and shipments, 
it is explained, is hardly seasonal in volume. At this period, 
inventories of paper are being built up in various geogra- 
phic locations to prepare for the winter season when navi- 
gation by water is curtailed. 

“The inventories which the paper producers carry in 
the form of wood piles have been reduced with the opera- 
tions of the past couple of years. These constitute the 
main collateral offered to the banks for loans under section 
88 of the Bank Act. With the depletion of this security, it 
is expected that the companies will be asked for other 
forms of security. It is a case of more deflation.” 


Mersey Paper Output Higher 

The Mersey Paper Company, of Liverpool, N. S., an- 
nounces that during the past four years, in construction 
and operation, it has spent over $25,000,000 in Nova Sco- 
tia, which amount is almost exactly equal to the total reve- 
nues of the province from within the province during the 
same four years. During this time the company has been 
working constantly to the full capacity of the plant, and for 
several months this year its production has been 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent higher than the normal capacity of the 
mill. During the first six months of this year the company 
has produced 43,000 tons of news print. 


The Increase in Exports 


3oth in volume and in total value exports of pulp and 
paper from Canada in July showed substantial increase 
not only over those of the previous month, but over the 
totals for the corresponding month of 1932. The total 
value amounted to $8,884,710, as compared with $7,892,858 
in June and $7,854,665 in July of last year. 

Exports of news print in July totaled $6,281,525, which 
compares with $5,696,713 in June and $6,289,600 in July 


of 1932. Exports of pulp were valued at $2,327,980, show- 
ing an increase over the previous month and the corres- 
ponding month of last year, for which the figures were 
$1,904,248 and $1,339,558 respectively. 

The bulk of the export again went to the United States, 
with that country taking $7,225,481 of the total exports of 
both pulp and paper. The United Kingdom took $674,242 
while $984,987 went to other countries. 

Following are the official figures regarding news print, 
as supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


News Print Paper 


100 Pounds 

Total—July, 3,346,053 
June, 3: 3,043,030 

July, 2,635,607 

12 Months—July, 33,721,538 69,527,488 
12 Months—July, 37,811,828 93,913,268 


Other paper exported was valued at $275,205, as com- 
pared with $291,897 in June and $225,507 in July. 
Exports of pulp were valued‘as follows: 
July, 1933 June, 1933 Tuly, 1932 
$301,225 $ 209,231 
1,326,546 728,099 
141,030 


Dollars 

6,281,525 
5,696,713 
6,289,600 


Sulphate 
Sulphite (bl) 
Sulphite (unbl) + 
Mechanical 254,639 
Screenings 2,469 
mw. ©, 2. : 8,798 3,490 
1,904,248 


7,892,858 


Total 


Total P. & P. 8,884,710 
Last month’s exports were distributed as follows: 
Paper 
United Kingdom $ 544,291 $ 
2, 5,443,171 
Others 569,268 


Pulp 

129,951 
1,782.310 

415,719 


Total 6,556,630 2,327,980 8,884,710 


Brown Corp’s Operations 


From Quebec comes the news that the Brown Corpora- 
tion is planning large cutting operations in the woods this 
coming winter as a result of increasing output from its 
sulphate pulp mill at La Tuque. The cut may reach be- 
tween 50 and 60 million feet of lumber, or twice the size of 
last year’s output. J. V. Perrin, who is in charge of woods 
operations, is reported as saying that the La Tuque mill ts 
now working full time and one day recently produced a ton- 
nage of 375 tons, the largest in any single day. 


Eagle Lodge Seeks Wage Advance 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoke, Mass., August 29, 1933—A conference was 
held last night between representatives of Eagle Lodge 
Papermakers and other unions allied with the paper 1n- 
dustry and Adam Wilkinson, Labor Commissioner for the 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc. The unions are 
seeking an advance in wages especially the Eagle Lodge. 
The latter body wishes the 1929 wage schedule restored. 
The conference will probably be continued at a later date. 


Gets Patent on Beating Engine 


Hoosick Fats, N. Y., August 28, 1933—A patent on 
a super-speed paper mill beating engine has been granted 
to Walter Sherwood, of this village. Among its [¢a- 
tures is a quick throwing process which allows pulp to 
move faster than in the old style beaters. 
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Chicago Paper Market Practically Unchanged 


Healthy Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Still Impressively Present—Further 
Improvement Anticipated in Book Paper Levels—Kraft Wrapping Paper Section Con- 
solidates Important Gains—Ledger and Writing Paper Holds Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 26, 1933.—A strong even tone 
characterized the Chicago paper market during the week. 
No fireworks of any kind were in evidence but the healthy 
demand that seems to have marked the turn is still impres- 
sively present. Slight additional strength in books and in 
ihe kraft markets were reported. The book level, almost 40 
per cent above March figures according to reports, shows 
some inclination of further betterment while krafts are 
consolidating important gains. Blanks and bristols were in 
good demand. ‘he ground wood market gave evidence of 
no change, demand being fair but the market itself evi- 
dently in a rut. News print remained virtually unchanged. 
Sulphite bonds continued their impressive recovery. Ledg- 
ers and writings held firmly and, it must be added, encour- 
agingly. A slight weakness entered the cotton twine mar- 
ket, according to coarse paper jobbers in this territory. The 
waste paper market gave evidence of further recovery in 
activity. Conditions, in general, are markedly in favor of 
even more impressive improvement during the Fall months. 


Paper Merchants Code Discussed 


Four major discussions characterized the regular meeting 
of the Chicago Paper Association held in Chicago on 
August 22. Walter Schulman, president, was in charge of 
the discussion. The paper jobbers code, now before the 
authorities in Washington, was perhaps the most important 
item discussed. Chet Spaulding, representative of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association, was present and outlined 
the various elements of the code and the reasons for some 
of the more important decisions reached. Following this 
discussion Leo S. Altholz, Inlander-Steindler Company, 
gave some interesting and valuable observations on the new 
processing tax as it relates to cotton goods, cotton twine, 
etc. The association also heard a report from the attorneys 
representing it in the matter of the Illinois State Sales Tax. 
The association, it is understood, has filed an injunction 
against the State collecting all or any part of the new two 
per cent tax on retail sales from paper jobbers and whole- 
salers. Legal representation also advised the association to 
disregard the filing of payments on August 15, when the 
first returns were due. Further information was to the ef- 
fect that no prosecution whatever would follow in the mat- 
ter due to the injunction proceedings. The coarse paper 
merchants are of the opinion that the goods they sell are 
for resale purposes, in one form or other, and thus cannot 
be defined as goods designed for the ultimate consumer. 
The association also heard a report from the committee 
working on an expansion of membership. Indications are 
that efforts to broaden association support in line with NRA 
activities and improvement of the local coarse paper mar- 
ket, will be successful. 

Paper Day Plans 
_ Boosters of the Papér exhibit at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, and the number of these is growing rapidly 
each day as crowds continue to pour in and out of the 
General Exhibits building, have carefully estimated that 
over 400,000 visitors have seen the exhibit since the exposi- 
tion opened late in the Spring. Equally carefully estimates 
Would seem to justify a prediction that one million citizens 
will have learned a lot about paper and paper products be- 


fore the exposition closes its doors in ten weeks. With this 
record back of them, directors of the Paper Foundation are 
preparing not only for a record day on “Paper Day,” Sep- 
tember 1, but also for huge crowds to come. Paper Day 
will be observed by special events at the exhibit, including a 
free distribution of literature, booklets on paper manufac- 
turing and converting and of paper products. A man, 
dressed entirely in paper, will do the chief doling out of the 
free material which has been supplied by paper manufac- 
turers who long ago recognized the advertising and mer- 
chandising value of the “House of Paper” and paper exhibit 
over along Chicago’s lake front. 
News of the Trade 


The paper industry, alert to Fall merchandising possi- 
bilities, is reported to be much interested in the Direct Mail 
Advertisers Association scheduled for Chicago, September 
26 and 29 and, according to Paul Van Auken, manager of 
the convention, is lining up excellent exhibit space for this 
important part of the three day affair. “Forging Ahead On 
the Business Upturn” is to be the theme of the convention, 
particularly apropos to paper manufacturers and distribu- 
tors anxious to show the effectiveness and economy of their 
particular products. 

The paper industry was.well represented in polo during 
the past week, two well known members of the industry 
playing on the polo teams of Dayton and Oak Brook, who 
chose Chicago to settle some keen rivalry. Howell Howard, 
Dayton, Ohio, member of a well known paper family, and 
Paul Butler, of the equally well known Butler organization, 
were the two competitors, the former playing a bang-up 
game for the Ohio contingent and the latter leading the 
play for Chicago. 

Both W. N. Gillett, head of the Chicago Paper Company, 
and J. D. Swigart, Swigart Paper Company, are in Erie, 
Pa., this week attending the annual session of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company—a combination of business and pleas- 
ure always looked forward to by Hammermill representa- 
tives. Mr. Swigart drove East, leaving August 22 for the 
events of August 24 and 25. G. W. Gould, an executive of 
the Swigart organization, accompanied Mr. Swigart on the 
motor journey. 


Latex and Its Industrial Applications 


Published by the Rubber Age, of 250 West 57th street, 
New York, at $15 post paid, “Latex and Its Industrial 
Applicatitons,” by Frederick Marchionna, M. S. Chem., 
fulfills a long felt want for a complete, up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy on Latex, for, reviewing as it does more than 1850 
domestic and foreign patents and 600 scientific and tech- 
nical papers, it covers the complete field, from the col- 
lection, coagulation, concentration and _ vulcanization 
through the direct uses of Latex in industry. 

This monumental volume, which contains 1061 pages, 
includes an introduction by Dr. G, Bruni, of the Pirelli 
Company, Milan, Italy, and also a chapter on Anti- 
Oxidants, by Lorin B. Sebrell, M. S. De France and A. M. 
Clifford, of the Research Laboratories of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. Of special interest to paper 
manufacturers are the special sections devoted to the use 
of Latex in paper making. 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


Rhinelander Paper Co. to Retire Bonds, in Addition to All Interest Due—Strong Position 
Maintained by Company During Depression—Plant Kept in Excellent Condition— 
Working Schedules and Wage Adjustments Carried Out by Manufacturers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeTon, Wis., August 28, 1933.—Because of the fav- 
orable cash position the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis., has been able to maintain, bonds total- 
ling $100,000 will be retired September 1, in addition to 
payment of all interest due. The company will then have 
less than $400,000 of bonds outstanding, and no preferred 
stock. Its strong position was maintained all through the 
depression and the plant has been kept in excellent con- 
dition. 

New Line Adds Considerable Tonnage 


Considerable tonnage is being produced by the company 
of its new specialty known as Leopard Parchment, espe- 
cially for the holiday greeting card trade. The parchment is 
of a mottled style, the production of which is made possible 
by a process invented and patented by N. F. Becker, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Kimberly-Clark Staff Augmented 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, with mills at Neenah, Ap- 
pleton, Kimberly and Niagara, Wis., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has announced that it will sign the president’s re-em- 
ployment agreement this week. Instructions have been is- 
sued to various plant managers to put all employees who 
work on an hourly rate on a six-hour day basis, and all of- 
fice workers on a thirty-nine hour week basis; also to live 
up to the president’s re-employment agreement to the let- 
ter. The Atlas mill at Appleton has been excepted, pending 
adoption of the wall paper code. Some departments were 
put on the above basis a year ago, and the increase in num- 
ber of employees was 350 up to August 1. Since then addi- 
tions have brought the total to 700, or more than 25 per 
cent increase in comparison to like operating payrolls two 
years ago. The wage increase of 16% per cent effective 
August 1 for hourly workers, and other adjustments mean 
an annual payroll increase of approximately $520,000. 


Consolidated Flies Blue Eagle 


The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., made the last of its changes to 
conform to NRA requirements last week, when its branch 
mill at Stevens Point, Wis., was placed on the four shift 
system for hourly workers, who will now work six hours 
daily, and on the five-day week basis for day labor working 
eight hours. All other divisions have been operating on this 
basis, some of them as long as eighteen months. The NRA 
Blue Eagle is now flown above all the Consolidated divi- 
sions. Immediate employment of 25 men resulted from 
the Stevens Point change. Hourly wages will remain the 
same pending adoption of the paper code. 


Mill Council System Adopted 


Employees of the three plants of the Marinette and 
Menominee Paper Company, Marinette, Wis., and Men- 
ominee, Mich., have elected to place the mill council sys- 
tem in effect as permitted under the National Recovery Act 
for collective bargaining. Five voting divisions have been 
created in the mills to elect representatives to the council, 
and the management will name an equal number. The coun- 
cil will consider all questions relating to working conditions, 


hours of labor, wages, health, safety, living conditions and 
education. Meetings of employees were held at which the 
plan was explained by A. B. Hansen, plant manager. Em- 
ployees who formerly worked at the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration mills, where the plan has been used for years, en- 
dorsed it highly. 

Under the regulations set up, an appeal from the mill 
council may be taken by employees to the general council 
of the International Paper Company, of which the Marin- 
ette & Menominee Company is a subsidiary. An arbitration 
board also is provided. 

Organization of the new mill council at the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa and Port Edwards, 
Wis., has been completed and the first meetings are being 
arranged by Franz Rosebush, director of industrial rela- 
tions. He will preside at the meetings but will have no vote, 
The question of wages and working hours, beyond the 
changes tentatively made to meet the wishes of the presi- 
dent, will not be given final consideration until the paper 
code is in effect. 

Employees of the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis., have organized the Interlake Credit Union, 
under authority of the state banking commission. The pur- 
pose is to promote thrift among its members and to provide 
a source of small loans. The capital will be unlimited and 
shares of stock will be sold at $5 each. 


Fox River Allowed Income Tax Deduction 


A decision handed down by the board of tax appeals at 
Washington, D. C., last week permits the Fox River Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis., to deduct $137,667.86 from its 
1920 income tax return. This item includes $103,524.92 
allowed for a loss sustained on scrapping machinery and 
equipment in its Telulah mill, purchased from the Kimber- 
ly-Clark Company in 1920; $13,543.37 for repairs and 
maintenance in the mill, and $20,599.97 for income taxes 
paid the state of Wisconsin. An additional claim of $47,- 
175.43 to be deducted for depreciation on the Telulah mill 
was not allowed. The dispute arose over the question as to 
whether the Fox River Paper Company actually owned the 
mill in 1920, since the company did not start operating it 
until 1921. The ownership was established by the board as 
of 1920, but the depreciation was not granted because the 
Kimberly-Clark Company reserved the right to operate the 
mill until December, 1920. 


Harold L. Geisse Honored 


Harold L. Geisse, who is retiring as general manager of 
the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, Wausau, Wis. 
and is to become associated with the engineering department 
of the Byllesby Corporation in Chicago, was given a testi- 
monial dinner at Tomahawk, Wis., last week by L. W. 
and W. L. Osborne, publishers of The Tomahawk Leader. 
A number of paper mill executives of the Wisconsin River 
Valley with whom Mr. Geisse had been associated were 
present. One of the speakers was the Hon. A. L. Kreut- 
zer, president of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, and 
a trustee of the Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company. Mr. 
Geisse headed up the power activities of the locality for the 
last twelve years. 
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Toronto Paper Market Conditions Improving 


Fine Paper Orders of Larger Size Booked by Distributors—Some Betterment Noticed in Coarse 
Wrapping Paper Section—Prospect of Higher Prices Stimulating Paper Trade—Less 
Price Cutting and General Competition Experienced 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 28, 1933.—With the holiday 
season nearing its end there is a distinctly better feeling in 
both wholesale and manufacturing paper circles. Whole- 
salers are showing a disposition to stock up a bit, particu- 
lerly in the case of fine papers, and consuming firms are 
showing a similar inclination. During the past several 
months the paper merchants have been keeping their stocks 
down to a minimum in an uncertainty as to where business 
was to come from. They have about exhausted their means 
of service with what they are carrying now and are pre- 
jared to branch out with freer buying from the mills. The 
result has been some increased business for the paper plants 
in the fine paper field. There are indications that the loos- 
ening up process has set in both for the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler and better business is looked for from now 
on. Some wholesalers report orders of larger size than 
have been coming of late and others state that while the 
small order variety of business still prevails, yet the num- 
ber is increasing and there is a general average of advance 
toward normalcy in the paper trade. The prospect of high- 
er prices, of course, is also having the effect of stimulating 
trade. Just when that era will set in in earnest is doubtful 
but it is looked upon as fairly certain during the coming 
fall. In the coarse paper market some improvement has 
been noted during the past six weeks. Some progress has 
been made toward stabilizing this section of the paper trade 
and as a result of organization and co-operation between 
mills and distributors there is now less price-cutting and 
general competition. For the most part, however, whole- 
salers report small sales but with a tendency to increase the 
size of orders being placed by the consuming trade. Car- 
load lots, however, are still comparatively infrequent. 


Firmness in Pulp Market 


The pulp market continues strong and marks improved 
sentiment in the paper trade generally. The volume of 
business in the product has increased during the past two 
months and demand is as strong now as it has been at any 
time during the past year. Pulp prices in the United States 
advanced $5 a ton on July 1 and in Canada, too, prices have 
advanced and firmed up. Quotations are being made for 
the current quarter, that is to September 1. Commitments 
beyond that date, however, are apparently not being made. 
There is a feeling that prices are going to advance still 
further both in Canada and the United States. Such ad- 
vances should, of course, eventually be reflected sooner or 
later, in price advances in many grades of paper. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Two months’ employment for approximately 1,000 New 
Brunswick -woodsmen will be provided, it is estimated, 
through the decision of the Maine Seaboard Pulp and Paper 
Company to purchase 70,000 cords of pulpwood in the prov- 
ince. From T. Louis McGloan, of Gilbert & McGloan, 
legal representatives of the Maine company in New Bruns- 
wick, was secured confirmation of the report that the pulp- 
Wood is to be purchased in the province. While a few 
thousand cords of the pulpwood are in process of delivery 
to the company from New Brunswick a total of 70,000 
cords is to be delivered between now and next summer, Mr. 
McGloan stated. Northumberland is to provide 25,000 
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cords and the balance is to come from other counties, he 
added. 

A Dominion charter has been granted the Macleren 
Newsprint Sales, Ltd., with a capital stock of $50,000 and 
headquarters in Buckingham, Que. The company is em- 
powered to deal in all kinds of paper and paper goods, as 
well as pulp and pulp wood. 

The Richelieu Paper Box Company, Ltd., has been 
granted a provincial charter with a capital stock of $10,000 
and headquarters at St. Hyacinthe, Que. The company is 
empowered to manufacture and deal in cardboard pulp, 
paper, and to make the same into cartons, boxes, bags and 
packages. 

R. I. Finlay, president of United Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, has returned from a motor trip to Chicago where 
he visited the Century of Progress Exhibition in that city. 

An attractive monograph bearing the legend “In days 
of old they buried the hatchet—now the time has come to 
bury the chisel,” has just been issued by Buntin-Reid Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. The folder gives some excellent ad- 
vice that printers and others may well take to heart these 
days. 

“The Alliance Coater,” house organ of Alliance Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, has an informative article in its last 
issue by the publicity manager of the Montreal post office 
on “The Postal Service,” together with a lot of other in- 
teresting matter. The issue is printed on Alliance’s Red 
Seal Coated. 

A. T. Brown, general manager of E. Pullan, Ltd., paper 
stock dealers, and president of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers’ Safety Association, is in poor health and is 
spending some time at Bowmanville Beach, Ont., in an 
endeavor to regain his old strength and vigor. 

While in Toronto recently, C. J. Kay, of the Columbia 
Paper Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., was entertained 
at luncheon by the Toronto section of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association. 

Alf. Gaudette, of the woods department of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, head office Toronto, has re- 
turned to his desk after having been confined several weeks 
to St. Michael’s Hospital. 

British Columbia will receive a settlement of $18,592 in 
fees and charges as the result of reinstatement of a set of 
three special timber licenses held formerly by the Harms- 
worth interests under Lord Rothermere, but assigned later 
to the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company. Rein- 
statement was granted by the Provincial Government con- 
sequent on the payment of all fees and charges due to date. 
The original licenses lapsed in 1921, and are now being 
taken up under legislation granting reissuance on payment 
of all costs concerned. In a similar manner, though in a 
less degree, many timber licenses are being reinstated in a 
movement which is believed due in part to stiffening in 
lumbr markets and signs of business improvements. 

In future fuel oil will be given the right of way over 
coal at the Fairville, N. B., plant of the Port Royal Pulp 
and Paper Company. Two oil tanks, one of 2,000,000 gal- 
lons and its companion of 3,000,000 gallons, respectively, 
are being erected on the mill property, by the Dominion 
Bridge Company. A pipe line of 1,000 feet of ten-inch 
feed leaders is to be added connecting the tanks and mill. 
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Code of Fair Competition for the Paper 
Distributing ‘Trade 


WasuHincToN, D. C., August 30, 1933.—The paper dis- 
tributing industry has filed its code with NRA. In making 
public the code NRA officials state that “the code for the 
paper distributing industry in its present form merely re- 
flects the proposal of the industry, and none of the pro- 
visions contained therein, are to be regarded as having 
received the approval of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration as applying to this industry.” The code is as 
follows: 

Article I—Purpose 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, there is submitted herein a Code 
of Fair Competition for The Paper Distributing Trade. 


Article II—Definitions 
Scope oF TRADE AND TERMINOLOGY OF CODE 


Terms used herein are hereby defined as follows: 

“Trade”—The distribution by merchants in the United 
States of any or all lines of paper and paper products, 
twine such as is usually distributed by such merchants, 
with incidental processing of such products usual and or- 
dinary in such trade. 

‘“‘Member”—A person, firm or corporation engaged, in 
whole or in part, in such industry. 

“Association”—The National Paper Trade Association. 

“Act’”—The National Industrial Recovery Act. 

“President”—The President of the United States. 

“Administrator’—The National Industrial Recovery 
Administrator appointed under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Article III—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as the 
Executive Authority which is generally charged with the 
duty of administering this Code under the sanctions and 
with the approval of the Administrator. 

2. The Executive Authority shall consist of nine 
members of the Trade selected with a view to geograph- 
ical representation. Seven of such members shall be 
selected by the Board of Directors of the Association. 
Two of such members may be selected by members of the 
Trade, non-members of the Association in an equitable 
way with the approval of the Administrator, or two mem- 
bers may be selected by the Administrator. The Execu- 
tive Authority shall serve for the duration of the Act or 
until new appointments are necessary by reason of death, 
resignation or inability to act, and members of the Execu- 
tive Authority may be removed with the consent of the 
Administrator, in the same manner as they are selected. 

3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with the 
Administrator in making investigations as to the function- 
ing and observance of any of the provisions of this Code, 
at its own instance or on complaint of any person affected, 
and report its findings to the Administrator. It may 
present to the Administrator recommendations based on 
conditions in the Trade as they may develop from time to 
time, and may set up further Code provisions or supple- 
mentary Codes, subject to the approval of the President 
aS may appear necessary to insure fair competition in 
specific lines of merchandise, and to affectuate the policies 
of the Act. These additional provisions and supplements 
when approved by the President shall have the same force 
and effect as any other provisions of this Code. 


4. The Executive Authority may from time to iime 
appoint such committees as it shall deem necessary or 
proper, with a view to geographical representation, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this Code, and may 
delegate to any such committee or committees generally 
or in’ particular instances such of the power and duties 
of the Executive Authority under the Code as such Ex- 
ecutive Authority shall deem necessary or proper in order 
to effectuate such purpose. Any member of any such 
committee may be a member of the Executive Authority, 
or a member of the trade, or an officer or director of a 
member of the trade, or an officer or director of a member 
of the Association, or a person not having any official con- 
nection with any member of the trade or with the Asso- 
ciation, as the Executive Authority shall deem proper. 

5. Where the laws of any State permit the adoption 
and enforcement of Codes of Fair Competition by men- 
bers of a trade or industry operating in such State and 
such codes shall have been adopted and approved by the 
constituted authority of such state, the Executive Author- 
ity shall, with the approval of the President, approve such 
Code in so far as it is not contrary to the provisions of 
this Code, and shall, with the approval of the President, 
designate it as supplementary to this Code in so far as it 
affects the Trade in the said State. 

6. The expense of maintaining the Executive Author- 
ity and of administering this Code shall be borne by the 
National Paper Trade Association and the members of the 
Trade in such proportions and amounts and in such 
manner as may be determined by the Executive Authority. 
Failure to pay an assessment: hereunder for thirty days 
after notice shall constitute a violation of the Code. 


Article IV—Employment 


1. In accordance with the provisions mandatory under 
Title I, Section 7 of the Act: 

(a). All employees in this Trade shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such representatives 
or in self-organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

(b). No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, of 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. 

(c). Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 0! 
employment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

2. On and after the effective date of this Code, em- 
ployers in the Trade shall not: ; 

(a). Employ any person under 16 years of age, except 
that persons between 14 and 16 may be employed (but not 
in manufacturing or mechanical departments) not to & 
ceed three hours per day, and those hours between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., in such work as will not interfere with hours 
of day school. 

(b). Work any employee in any store, office, depart 
ment, establishment or warehouse, or in any other place 
or manner, more than an average of 40 hours per week 
in any period of 60 days, and in no event more than 48 
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hours for any one week, and 8 hours in any one day, ex- 
cept the following: 

1. Employees in a managerial, supervisory or executive 
capacity now receiving more than $35.00 per week, and 
outside salesmen. 

2. Watchmen, and employees engaged in emergency 
maintenance and repair work. 

3. Firemen, janitors and cleaners of real property who 
may be employed a maximum of 48 hours per week, and 
a maximum of 8 hours in any one day. 

4. Employees engaged in shipping and receiving serv- 
ices and elevator operators may be employed a maximum 
of 40 hours per week and a maximum of 8 hours in any 
one day, with a tolerance of 10 per cent. 

5. Employees engaged in outside trucking service, who 
may be employed a maximum of 44 hours per week and 
a maximum of 8 hours in any one day with a tolerance 
of 10 per cent. 

6. Reports shall be made by the Members of the Trade 
at the end of each month to the Executive Authority in 
such detail as may be required of the number of man 
hours worked in that month under 4 and 5 hereof, and 
as to any emergency maintenance and repair work under 
2 hereof, 

7. Pay any employee less than $15.00 per week in any 
city of over 500,000 population or in the immediate trade 
area of such city; nor less than $14.50 per week in any 
city between 250,000 and 500,000 population, or in the 
immediate trade area of such city; nor less than $14.00 per 
week in any city of less than 250,000 population, or in 
the immediate trade area of such city. These minimums 
shall not apply to office boys or girls, or to beginners of 
less than 4 weeks service, who may be paid not less than 
80% of such minimums. Wages for part time shall be 
computed at proportional rates per week no lower than 
the prescribed minimums. 

(c). The compensation for employees now receiving 
in excess of the minimum wage hereby agreed to (not- 
withstanding that the hours worked in such employment 
may be hereby reduced), shall not be reduced and the pay 
for such employment shall be increased by an equitable 
readjustment of all pay schedules. 

It shall be the function of the Executive Authority 
provided for in Article III, Section 1 of the Code, to 
observe the operation of this provision and recommend 
such further provisions as experience may indicate to be 
appropriate to effectuate its purpose. Within 60 days after 
the effective date of the Code, every member of the trade 
shall file with the Executive Authority a statement specify- 
ing how such member has complied with these provisions 
in detail. Within 90 days after the effective date of the 
Code, the Executive Authority shall report to the Ad- 
ministrator, in writing, specifying how the members of 
the Trade have complied in detail with these provisions. 


Article V—Statistics 


1. (a). The Executive Authority shall have power to 
require from the members of the Trade such reports and 
statistical information as it may require from time to time 
to reflect conditions in the Trade. The Executive Author- 
ty shall have power through its agents or employees to 
Inspect the books, records and accounts of members of the 

trade failing or refusing to furnish such reports and 
statistical information or where there may be reason to 
believe that such reports and statistical information are 
correct. 


(b). Except as otherwise provided in the Act and in 
this Code, all such reports and statistical information filed 
® accordance with sub-division (a) hereof shall be con- 
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fidential and the reports and statistical information of any 
one member of the Trade shall not be revealed to any 
other member of the Trade, and shall not be published, 
except in combination with the statistics of other members 
of the Trade. 

(c). The Association is hereby made the Agency for 
receiving and collecting and publishing such reports and 
statistical information. 

2. The Executive Authority shall upon the application 
of a majority in dollar volume and numbers of the mem- 
bers of the Trade in a geographical region, acting through 
a regional committee appointed as provided in Section 4 
of Article III, hereinafter referred to as the Regional 
Committee, require that each member of the Trade within 
the said geographical region shall within ten days after 
the effective date of the said order file with the Regional 
Committee a list showing the current prices for all prod- 
ucts sold by such member, together with any and all dis- 
counts, rebates, concessions, and allowances of whatsoever 
kind or nature thereon, together with the credit, shipping 
and other terms and conditions of sale, and the Regional 
Committee shall immediately send copies thereof to all 
known members of the trade in said geographical region. 
The prices and terms specified in the said lists shall. be 
adhered to by the member of the Trade filing the same 
and shall not be changed except by the filing by such 
member with the Regional Committee of a new list of 
prices and terms which shall become effective on the effec- 
tive date therein specified, which shall not be less than ten 
days after the date on which said new list of prices and 
terms shall have been so filed, unless the Regional Com- 
mittee for good cause shown shall direct a shorter period. 
Copies of such new list of prices and terms with notice 
of the effective date specified shall be immediately sent to 
all known members of the Trade in said geographical 
region, who thereupon may file, if they so desire, revisions 
of their lists of prices and terms which shall become ef- 
fective upon the date when the new list of prices and 
terms first filed shall go into effect. 


Article VI—Trade Practices 


1. The sales of merchandise at less than replacement 
cost plus the cost of distribution according to the size of 
the order and the character of the sale shall be considered 
unfair competition and a violation of this Code. 

2. The above restrictions shall not apply: 

(a). To any sale made in closing out in good faith 
any stock in whole or in part for the purpose of discon- 
tinuing its sale provided a statement is made to that effect 
on the invoice and provided such close out stock is first 
listed with the Executive Authority, and no close out stock 
shall be offered without the approval of such Authority. 

(b). To sales of goods that are damaged or deteri- 
orated in quality provided that such goods are properly 
described by a statement to that effect on the invoice, and 
provided they shall be listed with the Executive Authority, 
and no damaged merchandise shall be offered without the 
approval of such Authority. 


(c). To transactions with other members of the Trade. 

(d). The powers prescribed for the Executive Author- 
ity in sub-sections (a) and (b) hereof shall be delegated 
by the Executive Authority to the regional committees to 
be appointed under Section 4 of Article III of this Code. 

3. The Executive Authority shall immediately on the 
approval of this Code proceed to develop a uniform cost 
accounting system for the Trade and when such uniform 
cost accounting system has been adopted by the Executive 
Authority, with the consent of the Administrator, such 
uniform cost accounting system shall be installed by every 
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member of the Trade within such time and under such 
terms and conditions as the Executive Authority shall then 
prescribe, and the provisions of such cost accounting sys- 
tem shall thereupon become a part of this Code. Until 
the installation of such cost accounting system in the 
Trade, the cost of distribution shall be deemed to mean 
and shall be made up of all the expenses of doing business 
permitted to be deducted under the Income Tax Laws of 
the United States. 

4. The following practices are declared to be unfair 
competition and are prohibited: 

(a). Deviation from published prices and terms, or 
prices and terms filed under Article V, Section 2 hereof. 

(b). Inducing or attempting to induce breaches of 
contract. 

(c). False disparagement of a competitor of his goods. 

(d). Guarantee to sell below competitors’ prices. 

(e). Imitation of trade marks or trade names of other 
members of the trade. 

(f). Interference with a competitor’s business through 
the enticement of employees from the employment of such 
competitor. 

(g). Misrepresenting, or knowingly, marketing incor- 
rectly any product, or package as to contents, weight, di- 
mensions, strength, grade, thickness, count or quality. 

(h). Deviation from Standards or infractions in letter 
or in spirit of the Simplified Practice Recommendations 
prescribed by the Executive Authority with the approval 
of the Administrator. 

(i). Offering for sale the product of a penal institution. 

(j). Deliberately misrepresenting Firsts as Seconds or 
Seconds as Firsts. 

(k). Falsely dating an invoice with intent to defer the 
date of settlement. 

(1). Commercial bribery in any form, commissions or 
presents to employees of purchasers, over-liberal enter- 
tainment, paying or allowing secret rebates, unearned dis- 
counts, refunds, credits, concessions in the form of free 
goods, advertising allowances, secret transportation allow- 
ances or the like, or any other act which will directly or in- 
directly effect any of the foregoing acts. 

(m). Making contracts lacking mutuality. 


(n). Neglecting to observe and enforce in letter and 
in spirit any obligations assumed or contracts entered into 
as buyer or seller. 

(o). To sell goods on consignment or to place goods 
in possession of the buyer to be paid for when sold, un- 
less authorized by the Executive Authority due to special 
circumstances. 

(p). Misrepresenting to any manufacturer or his agent, 
either as to price, terms or other consideration the offer- 
ings of a competitive manufacturer. 


Article VII—General Provisions 


1. This Code and all provisions thereof are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 10 (b) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule or regulation 
issued under Title I of said Act. 

2. Such of the provisions of this Code as are not re- 
quired by the Act to be included therein may with the 
approval of the Administration be modified or eliminated 
to meet the needs of the Trade as changes in circumstances 
or experience may indicate to be necessary. Supple- 
mentary provisions of this Code or supplementary Codes 
may from time to time be submitted for the approval of 
the President and upon such approval shall become equally 
binding with this Code. 

3. If any provision of this Code is declared invalid or 
unenforceable, the remaining provisions thereof shall, 
nevertheless, continue in full force and effect in the same 
manner as if they had been separately presented for ap- 
proval and approved by the President. 

4. If any member of this Trade is also engaged in any 
other Trade or Industry, the provisions of this Code shall 
apply to and affect only that part of his business which is 
included in this Trade. 

5. This Code shall become effective for the Trade the 
second Monday after the date upon which it shall be ap- 
proved by the President of the United States, and such 
date is hereinbefore referred to as “the effective date.” 

NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
By: A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
ATTEST: Cuaries Appams, Treasurer. 


Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for the 
Sulphate Pulp and Board Division 


The following is hereby established as the Subordinate 
Code of Fair Competition of the Sulphate Pulp and Board 
Division of the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp Industry. 


Article I—Definitions 


Words used herein are hereby defined as follows: 
“General Code’’—The general code of the Paper, Paper- 
board and Pulp Industry. 

“This Division’—The Sulphate Pulp and Board Division 
of such industry as defined in Section 1 of article 1 of 
the General Code. 

“Executive Authority”—-The body created by Section 1 of 
Article III Hereof. 

The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply also to this code. 


Article II—Subordination 
1. This Code is subordinate to the General Code and is 


submitted pursuant to the provisions of Section I of Ar- 
ticle III of the General Code. 

2. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding in 
this Division and on all members of the industry included 
within this Division. 

3. In the event that any provision of this Code shall be 
found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the General 
Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 


Article III—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as the 
Executive Authority of the Sulphate Pulp and Board Dt- 
vision of the Paper Industry which shall consist of the 
Executive Committee of the American Sulphate Pulp and 
Board Association, and such advisory member or members 
of the Paper Industry Authority as may be designated 
by the Administrator, who shall have no vote. 

2. The Executive Authority is charged generally with 
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the Administration of this Code, and shall have such 
other powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the 
eneral Code. 

3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with and 
assist the Paper Industry Authority in administering the 
General Code, and in obtaining from members within this 
Division such reports, statistics and other data as the Paper 
Industry Authority may require. =o 

4. Subject to restrictions and safeguards similar to those 
provided in Article VIII of the General Code, members 
shall furnish such additional information as may from 
time to time be required by the Executive Authority. 

5. The Executive Authority shall determine the 
weighted average cost to the industry of any product 
coming under this Division, as authorized by Article VII 
of the General Code. 


Article IV—Trade Customs 


The Executive Authority shall formulate the recognized 
Trade Customs and Fair Trade Practices of this Division, 
and may from time to time submit any such Trade Cus- 
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toms or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper Industry 
Authority to the Administrator for approval, and the same 
when approved shall have the same force and effect as if 
incorporated in this code. 


Article V—Amendments 


Such of the provisions of this Code as are not required 
to be included therein by the Act, may, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, be modified or 
eliminated as changes in circumstances or experience may 
indicate. It is contemplated that from time to time supple- 
mentary provisions to this code to prevent unfair com- 
petition in price and dther unfair and destructive competi- 
tive practices, and to effectuate the other purposes and 
policies of the Act, will be submitted for the approval of 
the President. 

Article VI—Effective Date 

This Code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the 
President of the United States. 

August 24, 1933. 


Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for the 
Kraft Paper Division 


The following is hereby established as the Subordinate 
Code of Fair Competition of the Kraft Paper Division of 
the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp Industry. 

Article I—Definitions 


Words used herein are hereby defined as follows: 

“General Code’’—The general code of the Paper, Pa- 
perboard and Pulp Industry. ‘This Division’ —The Kraft 
Paper Division of such industry as defined in Section 1 
of Article I of the General Code. 

“Executive Authority’—The body created by Section 1 
of Article III hereof. 

The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply also to this code. 

Article II—Subordination 


1. This Code is subordinate to the General Code and 
is submitted pursuant to the provisions of Section 1 of 
Article III of the General Code. 

2. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding 
in this Division and on all members of the industry in- 
cluded within this Division. 

3. In the event that any provisions of this Code shall 
be found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 


Article II1I—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as the 
Executive Authority of the. Kraft Paper Division of the 
Paper Industry which shall consist of the Executive .Com- 
mittee of the Kraft Paper Association, and such advisory 
member or members of the Paper Industry Authority as 
may be designated by the Administrator, who shall have 
no vote. 

2. The Executive Authority is charged generally with 
the Administration of this Code, and shall have such other 
powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the Gen- 
eral Code. 

3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with and 
assist the Paper Industry Authority in administering the 
General Code, and in obtaining from members within this 
Division such ‘reports, statistics and other data as the 
Paper Industry Authority may require. 


4. Subject to restrictions and safeguards similar to 
those provided in Article VIII of the General Code, mem- 
bers shall furnish such additional information as may from 
time to time be required by the Executive Authority. 

5. The Executive Authority shall determine the 
weighted average cost to the industry of any product com- 
ing under this Division, as authorized by Article VII of 
the General Code. 


Article IV—Trade Customs 


The Executive Authority shall formulate the recog- 
nized Trade Customs and Fair Trade Practices of this 
Division, and may from time to time submit any such 
Trade Customs or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper 
Industry Authority to the Administrator for approval, and 
the same when approved shall have the same force and 
effect as if incorporated in this code. 


Article V—Amendments 


Such of the provisions of this code as are not required to 
be included therein by the Act, may, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, be modified or elim- 
inated as changes in circumstances or experience may in- 
dicate. It is contemplated that from time to time sup- 
plementary provisions to this code to prevent unfair 
competition in price and other unfair and destructive com- 
petitive practices, and to effectuate the other purposes and 
policies of the Act, will be submitted for the approval of 
the President. 

Article VI—Effective Date 


This code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

August 24, 1933. 


Currier Size Tester 
A comparison of tests as obtained with the Currier Size 
Tester and with the TAPPI proposed Dry Indicator 


Method may be obtained from the Sorg Paper Company, 
of Middletown, Ohio. 
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Waste Material Code Submitted by the National 


Association of Waste 


Preface 


The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., was organized on March 24, 1913. It was incorporated 
under the Laws of the State of New York on July 2, 1919. 
For many years it was the only national organization repre- 
senting the Waste Material Industry. From the date of its 
inception, the Association has represented every branch of 
the Waste Material Industry. The Association has been in 
continuous existence since the date of its organization, and 
its By-Laws admit as members all persons, firms or. cor- 
porations engaged in any branch of the Waste Material 
Industry. 

Article I—Purpose 


To effectuate the policy of Title 1 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act during the period of the emergency 
by reducing and. relieving unemployment, improving the 
standards of labor, eliminating competitive practices de- 
structive of the interests of employers, employees and the 
public, and in the interest of the conservation of the virgin 
natural resources of the country, for which waste materials 
are a substitute, the following provisions are established as 
a Code of Fair Competition for the Waste Material Indus- 
try on and after the effective date of this Code. 


Article II—Definitions 


The term “Waste Material Industry” as used he-ein is 
defined to mean those engaged in the handling of waste or 
secondary materials, including non-ferrous metals (dealers 
and smelters) scrap iron, cotton and woolen rags, old bag- 
ging, rope, waste paper, scrap rubber, cotton and silk waste, 
wiping cloths, and a large number of specialties, such as 
scrap glass, scrap leather, film waste, etc. 

The term “Member of the Industry” means and includes 
any person, firm or corporation operating in any branch of 
the waste material industry. 

The term “Employers” shall mean all persons who em- 
ploy labor in the conduct of any branch of the waste mate- 
rial industry, as defined above. 

The term “Employees” shall mean all persons employed 
in the conduct of any branch of the waste material industry. 

The term “Effective Date” shall mean the second Mon- 
day after this code has received the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

The term “The President” shall mean the President of 
the United States of America. 

The term “Person” shall mean any individual, partner- 
ship, association, trust or corporation. 

The term “South” as used in this code, shall mean south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River and including the State of 
Missouri. 


Article III—Participation in the Code 


Sec. 1 Participation in this code and any subsequent 
revision of, or addition to the code, which may hereafter 
be approved by the President, shall be extended to and shall 
apply to any person, partnership or corporation engaged in 
the waste material industry. 


Sec. 2 For the purpose of properly enforcing the labor, 
minimum wage, and other provisions of this code, each 
unit in the waste material industry, shall pay its pro rata 
share of the expense incurred in carrying out the provi- 


Material Dealers, Inc. 


sions of this code. Such pro rata share shall be fixed by 
the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., and shall be payable to the 
Treasurer, designated by the above mentioned Board of 
Directors for that purpose, within thirty (30) days aiter 
the Effective Date of this code and thereafter within thirty 
(30) days of each succeeding anniversary date of approval 
of this code so long as it may legally be in effect. Failure 
of any unit to pay such charge shall constitute a violation 
of this code. 


Article IV—Administration of the Code 


The Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., is hereby designated the 
agency for administering, supervising, and promoting the 
performance of the provisions of this code and shall have 
all the powers and duties conferred upon it by the code, and 
generally all such other powers and duties as shall be neces- 
sary or proper to enable it fully to administer the code and 
to effectuate its purpose. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and complying with the 
spirit thereof, every employer in the waste material industry 
shall prepare and furnish to the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
such information as is required for the proper enforcement 
of the provisions of the code. 


Article V—Reports and Statistics 


Except as otherwise provided in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, all statistical data filed in accordance with 
the provisions of Article IV shall be confidential and the 
data of one employer shall not be revealed to any other em- 
ployer except for the purpose of administering or enforcing 
the provisions of this code. The Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., or 
their duly authorized representatives shall have access to 
any and all statistical data that may be furnished in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this code. 

Article VI—Child Labor 

On and after the Effective Date of this code, no person 
under sixteen (16) years of age shall be employed in the 
waste material industry, except that persons between four- 
teen (14) and sixteen (16) years of age may be employed 
for not to exceed three (3) hours a day, and those hours 
between seven (7) A.M. and seven (7) P.M. in such work 
as will not interfere with hours of day school. 

Article VII—Labor 

Sec. 1 Employees of members of the waste material in- 
dustry shall have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 2 No employee of a member of the waste mate- 
rial industry and no one seeking employment therein shall 
be required, as a condition. of employment, to join any 
company union, or to refrain from joining, organizing of 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. 
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Sec. 3. Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay and other conditions of em- 
ployment approved or prescribed by the President of the 
United States. 


Article VIII—Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


On and after the Effective Date of this code, the mini- 
mum wages that shall be paid by any employer in the re- 
spective divisions of the waste material industry’ and the 
maximum hours of work shall be as follows: 


WASTE PAPER 


Twenty-five cents (25c) per hour for female sorters 

Forty cents (40c) per hour for male labor 

Five cents (5c) per hour less for Southern Labor 

Forty (40) hours per week 

Forty-eight (48) hours per week for Chauffeurs, Drivers, 
Helpers, Engineers and Watchmen. 


Cotton Racs 


Men—Thirty-five cents (35c) in the North (per hour) 
Thirty cents (30c) in the South (per hour) 

Female Sorters—Twenty-five cents (25c) per hour in the 
North 
Twenty cents (20c) per hour in the 
South 

Forty-four (44) hours per week 

Apprentices : 6-week period—$7.00 per week in the North 

$6.00 per week in the South 
Forty-eight (48) hours per week for Chauffeurs, Drivers, 
Helpers, Engineers and Watchmen. 


Article IX—Selling by Sealed Bids 


Because a large volume of waste material business has 
been done at a loss due to the practice by sellers, after of- 
fering the material on bids to be opened at a definite time, 
of divulging to competing bidders information as to other 
bids received, it is strongly recommended that all such busi- 
ness shall be on the basis of sealed bids, and it shall be a 
violation of this code for members of the industry to seek 
or accept information on competitors’ bids on such sales. 


Article X—Producer Competition 


Whenever a producer of waste materials sells such ma- 
terial direct to the ultimate consumer rather than through a 
dealer, thereby coming into competition with a member of 
the waste material industry, said producer shall be gov- 
erned by any and all provisions contained in this code, hav- 
ing to do with the commodity sold. 


Article XI—Reciprocal Arrangements 


Reciprocal arrangements between producers and con- 
sumers, such as the exchange on the part of producers of 
tonnages of waste materials for finished products, disturb 
the whole competitive structure of the waste material in- 
dustry and offer an easy opportunity for granting rebates 
and violating the provisions covered in the code of fair 
competition of other industries. Such arrangements are 
strongly disapproved by the waste material industry. 


Article XI1I—Competition of Charitable Organizations 


No Charitable Organizations may engage in the handling 
of waste materials unless (a) all such material handled 
represents material donated and is by such organization 
sold through waste material dealers or (b) unless such 
Charitable Organizations comply with the minimum wage, 
maximum hours and other regulations set up in this code to 
= other employers in the waste material industry are 
Subject. 

i 


Seo 


Cotton Rags, Scrap Rubber, Scrap Iron, Woolen Rags, Cotton Waste, 
ondary Metals and Wiping Cloths omitted. 
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Article XIII—Cooperation with Consuming Interests 


With a full appreciation of the fact that a Code of Fair 
Competition for the waste material industry, to be effec- 
tive, requires the cooperation of those consuming such ma- 
terial, there shall be set up by the various divisions of the 
waste material industry, following the approval of this 
code, Trade Relations Committees for the purpose of co- 
operating with those industries consuming waste materials. 


Article XIV—Members of Employer’s Family Employees 


Wherever an employer in the waste material industry 
employs the services of members of his family, all such 
persons must be regarded as employees, and shall be sub- 
ject to all provisions contained in this code affecting em- 
ployees of members of the waste material industry. 


Article XV—Rules for the Industry 


In the interest of uniformity and fair competition, the 
various divisions making up the waste material industry 
covered by this code, will submit at a later date, as an 
amendment to this code, rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of each branch of the industry and after such 
tules have been approved by the President, any violation 
of them will constitute a violation of this code. 


Article X VI—Interpretations 


This code and all the provisions thereof are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provision of Section 10 (b) of Title 1 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule or regulation, 
issued under Title 1 of said Act, and specifically to the 
right of the President to cancel or modify his approval 
of this code or any conditions imposed by him upon his 
approval thereof. 


Article X VII—Amendments 


Such of the provisions of this code as are not required to 
be included herein by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act may, with the approval of the President, be modified 
or eliminated as changes in circumstances or experience 
may indicate. It is contemplated that from time to time 
supplementary provisions to this code or additional codes 
will be submitted for the approval of the President to 
prevent unfair competition in price and other unfair and 
destructive competitive practices and to effectuate the 
other purposes and policies of Title 1 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, consistent with the provisions 
hereof. 

Article XVIII—Arbitration 

Any complaint, difference, controversy, or question of 
fair competition arising under or out of this code or con- 
cerning the interpretation or application of any provisions 
thereof which cannot be adjusted amicably through the 
instrumentality of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., shall be 
submitted to arbitration by the use of the American Arbi- 
tration Tribunal maintained by the American Arbitration 
Association. 

Article XIX—Trade Practice Rules 


A. Willful delivery of an inferior product against a 
contract for a particular grade by means of false packing 
that cannot be readily discovered, the effect of which is 
to deceive the purchaser, or the substitution of an inferior 
grade of material against a contract calling for a particu- 
lar grade without the permission of the purchaser and 
ultimate consumer with the intent and effect of deceiving 
the purchaser and ultimate consumer, constitutes a viola- 
tion of this code. 

B. The defamation of competitors by falsely imputinz 
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to them dishonorable conduct, inability to perform con- 
tracts, questionable credit standing, or by other false rep- 
resentations or the false disparagement of the grade or 
quality of their goods, with the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers 
and the tendency to injuriously affect the business of such 
competitors, constitutes a violation of this code. 

C. Directly or indirectly to give or permit to be given 
or offer to give money or anything of value to agents, em- 
ployees, or representatives of customers Or prospective 
customers or to agents, employees or representatives of 
competitors’ customers or prospective customers, without 
the knowledge of their employers or principals, as an in- 
ducement to influence their employers or principals to pur- 
chase or contract to purchase industry products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to influence such employ- 
ers or principals to refrain from dealing or contracting to 
deal with competitors, constitutes a violation of this code. 

D. Willfully inducing or attempting to induce the 
breach of an existing contract, or the interference or at- 
tempted interference with the performance of any con- 
tractual duty for the purpose and effect of injuring or 
destroying the patronage, property or business of a com- 
petitor, constitutes a violation of this code. 

E. The selling of goods below cost with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, con- 
stitutes a violation of this code. 

F. The issuance of fictitious, inflated, deflated or mis- 
leading price quotations or offers for the purchase or sale 
of waste materials with no purpose to accept proposals 
received or to make sales at the prices quoted but solely to 
attract purchasers to his place of business, constitutes a 
violation of this code. 

G. The submission of false claims to a supplier when 
same are not founded on actual mill or ultimate consumer 
reports or are not substantiated by authentic debit bills, 
constitutes a violation of this code. 


H. The issuance of fictitious bills of lading or other 
documents of title, or the willful inclusion of erroneous 
weights or other information therein, for the purpose of 
securing advances of money or full payment when the con- 
tract provides otherwise, constitutes a violation of this 
code. 

I. The practice of neglecting or failing to return signed 
contracts or confirmations of verbal or telephone ayvree- 
ments of purchase and sale with the end in view of later 
relying on the absence of any signed contract or memo- 
randum as ground for repudiation of the agreement, con- 
stitutes a violation of this code. 

J. Contracts, either written or oral, are business obliga- 
tions which should be performed in letter and spirit. The 
repudiation of contracts by sellers on a rising market, or 
by buyers on a declining market, is equally reprehensible 
and constitutes a violation of this code. 

K. The intentional failure to fill orders or perform con- 
tracts except for Act of God or other lawful cause, or the 
intentional withholding by the purchaser of shipping in- 
structions with the intent of avoiding the contract consti- 
tutes a violation of this code. 

L. The failure of dealers or brokers to give credit for 
overweights, where credit for overweights has been given 
by the consumer constitutes a violation of this code. 

M. Violation by either party, buyer or seller, of the 
agreement between them as to the discount for cash con- 
stitutes a violation of this code. 

N. It is the judgment of this industry that an accurate 
knowledge of costs is indispensable to intelligent and fair 
competition and failure of a member of the industry to 
adopt some accurate method of cost finding shall consti- 
tute a violation of this code. 

O. The industry approves the practice of handling dis- 
putes in a fair and reasonable manner, coupled with a 
spirit of moderation and good will and every effort should 
be made by the disputants themselves to arrive at an agree- 
ment. If unable to do so they should agree, if possible 
upon arbitration under some of the prevailing codes. 


Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for the 
Pulp Division of the Paper and Pulp Industry 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the following is hereby established 
as the Subordinate Code of Fair Competition of the Pulp 
Division of the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp Industry. 


Article I—Definitions 


The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply to this Code also, with the following additions: 

GENERAL Cope—The General Code of Fair Competition 
for the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp Industry. 

Tuis Division—The Pulp Division of such industry as 
defined in Section 1 of Article I of the General Code, com- 
prising all producers of pulp in the United States. 

SUBDIVISION—A section of this Division as provided for 
by Section 2 of Article II of this Code. 

Pute Executive AuTHority—The agency charged 
with responsibility for the administration of this Code as 
created by Section 1 of Article II hereof. 


Article II—Organization 


1. The Executive Committee of the United States Pulp 
Producers’ Association is hereby designated as the Agency 
for administering the provisions of this Code, and is here- 


by named and is hereinafter referred to as The Pulp Ex- 
ecutive Authority. The Administrator may designate one 
or more persons as additional advisory members thereof. 

2. The Pulp Division of the Industry is one of the 
Divisions recognized by the General Code. Subdivisions 
of the Pulp Division may be set up to facilitate the admin- 
istration of this Code. 

3. Every Member of the Industry manufacturing pulp 
either for his own use or for sale is eligible to membership 
in this Division. 

Article III—Subordination 

1. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding 
in this Division and on all members of the Industry in- 
cluded in this Division. 

2. This Code has been adopted by the United States 
Pulp Producers’ Association. 

3. This Code is subordinate to the General Code, and 
in all of its provisions sha'l insure to the benefit of and be 
binding upon all producers of pulp. 

4. In the event that any provision of this Code shall be 
found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the General 
Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 
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Article IV—Administration 


1. The Pulp Executive Authority is charged generally 
with the administration of this Code and shall have such 
other- powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the 
General Code. 

2. Any and all disputes arising under the operation of: 
this Code and/or any questions of interpretation thereof 
shall-be referred to the Pulp Executive Authority whose 
decision shall be final and binding upon all parties involved. 


Article V—Accounting—Selling 


1. The Pulp Executive Authority shall advise and co- 
operate with the Paper Industry Authority in carrying out 
the provisions of Article VII of the General Code. 

2. The Pulp Executive Authority shall formulate Trade 
Customs and recognized Fair Trade Practices for this 
Division, and may from time to time submit any such 
Trade Customs or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper 
Industry Authority to the Administrator for approval, and 
the same when approved shall have the same force and 
effect as if incorporated in this Code. 


Article VI—Statistics 


1. The Pulp Executive Authority shall cooperate with 
and assist the Paper Industry Authority and/or the Ad- 
ministrator in administering the General Code, and in ob- 
taining from members within this Division such reports, 
statistics and other data as the Paper Industry Authority 
and/or the Administrator may require. 

2. Subject to the restrictions and safeguards as pro- 
vided in Article VIII of the General Code, all producers 
of pulp shall furnish promptly and completely such infor- 
mation and data as may be required by the Pulp Execu- 
tive Authority. 
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Article VII—Control of Imports 


1. The Pulp Executive Authority shall make a continu- 
ing study of the relationship between the productive capac- 
ity of the pulp mills in the United States and the demand 
of the domestic market, and if it shall at any time appear 
that pulp is being imported into the United States in such 
quantities or at such prices as to cause curtailment of pro- 
duction in the United States so that employment is reduced 
and the effectuation of the purposes of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act interfered with, the Pulp Executive 
Authority shall formulate a complaint and recommenda- 
tions to the President of the United States pursuant to the 
provisions of Subdivision (e) of Section 3 of the Act, and 
shall deliver the same to the Paper Industry Authority for 
transmittal to the President. 


Article VIII—Amendments 


Such of the provisions of this Code as are not required 
to be included therein by the Act, may, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, be modified or 
eliminated as changes in circumstances or experience may 
indicate. It is contemplated that from time to time sup- 
plementary provisions to this Code to prevent unfair com- 
petition in price and other unfair and destructive com- 
petitive practices, and to effectuate the other purposes 
and policies of the Act, will be submitted for the approval 
of the President. 


Article IX—Effective Date 


This Code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the 
President of the United States. 

August 17, 1933. 


Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for Book 


Paper Div. of the Paper and Pulp Industry 


The following is the revised Code of Fair Competition 
for the Book Paper Division of the Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry submitted by the Book Manufacturers Association: 

The following is hereby established as the Subordinate 
Code of Fair Competition of the Book Paper Division of 
the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp Industry. 


Article I—Definitions 


Words used herein are hereby defined as follows: 

GENERAL Cop—E—The general code of the Paper, Paper- 
board and Pulp Industry. 

Tuis Diviston—The Book Paper Division of such in- 
dustry consisting of the manufacturers of the products de- 
fined in Article VI hereof. 

Executive AUTHORITY—The body created by Section 1 


of Article III hereof. 


The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply also to this code. 


Article II—Subordination 


1. This Code is subordinate to the General Code and is 
submitted pursuant to the provisions of Article III of the 
General Code. 

2. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding in 
this Division and on all members of the industry included 
within this Division. . 


3. In the event that any provision of this Code shall be 
found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the General 
Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 


Article I1I—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as the 
Executive Authority of the Book Paper Division of the 
Paper Industry which shall consist of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Book Paper Manufacturers Association and 
of such members of the Paper Industry Authority as may 
be designated by the Administrator pursuant to Section 1 
of Article II of the General Code. The members so desig- 
nated shall have no vote. 

2. The Executive Authority is charged generally with 
the Administration of this Code, and shall have such other 
powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the Gen- 
eral Code. 

3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with and 
assist the Paper Industry Authority in administering the 
General Code, and in obtaining from members within this 
Division such reports, statistics and other data as the Paper 
Industry Authority may require. 

4. Subject to restrictions and safeguards similar to those 
provided in Article VIII of the General Code, members 
shall furnish such additional information as may from time 
to time be required by the Executive Authority. 
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Article IV—Trade Customs 


The Executive Authority shall formulate the recognized 
Trade Customs and Fair Trade Practices of this Division, 
and may from time to time submit any such Trade Customs 
or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper Industry Au- 
thority to the Administrator for approval, and the same 
when approved shall have the same force and effect as if 
incorporated in this Code. 


Article V—Production 


The Executive Authority shall, with a view to effectuat- 
ing the policy of the Act, make studies and in its discretion 
formulate plans with a view to equalizing production in the 
Division with demand for its products; and through the 
Paper Industry Authority may from time to time make 
recommendations in relation thereto and may propose 
agreements or amendments to this Code designed to carry 
such recommendations into effect. 


Article VI—Application of Code 


This Code shall cover the following grades of paper: 
(a) All machine finished and super-calendered book and 
magazine papers. Book paper includes all grades of paper 


which are regularly or commonly used for printing except 
those groundwood papers which contain in excess of 60 
per cent unbleached groundwood and less than 4 per cent 


ash. 


Any printing paper which contains more than 5 per cent 
bleached sulphite shall be considered a book paper regard- 
less of other ingredients. 

(b) Sulphite bond papers; wood envelope papers; tablet 
papers; adding machine paper; offset papers; drawing 
paper (wood) ; sulphite ledger ; all wood mimeograph paper ; 
all wood base stock safety paper; Bible paper (all wood or 
the principal material of which is wood) ; blueprint paper; 
manifold paper; typewriter paper; label paper ; lithograph- 
ing paper; all coated papers; paper stock for coating ; tile 
paper ; playing card stock; gumming paper (except Kraft) ; 
book lining paper; music paper; carbonizing paper. 

(c) Any other paper made from sulphite and soda pulps 
for book, printing or other uses, (not including any wrap- 
ping papers). 

Article VII—Effective Date 

This Code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for the 
Sulphite Papers Division 


The following is hereby established as the Subordinate 
Code of Fair Competition for the Sulphite Papers Division 
of the Paper, Paper Board and Pulp Industry. 

Article I—Definitions 


Words used herein are hereby defined as follows: 

“General. Code”—The general code of the Paper, Paper- 
board and Pulp Industry. “This Division”—The Sulphite 
Papers Division of such industry as defined in Article II 
of the General Code. “Executive Authority’—The body 
created by Section I, of Article III hereof. “Secretary”— 
The Secretary of the Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply also to this code. 

Article II—Subordination 


1. This Code is subordinate to the General Code and is 
submitted pursuant to the provisions of Article III of the 
General Code. 

2. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding in 
this Division and on all members of the industry included 
within this Division. 

3. In the event that any provision of this Code shall be 
found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the General 
Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 

Article II1I—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as “‘The 
Executive Authority” of the Sulphite Papers Division of 
the Paper Industry which shall consist of the Board of 
Governors of, or any special Committee appointed for the 
purpose by the Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and of one or more members of the Paper Industry 
Authority designated by the Administrator pursuant to 
section 3 of Article III of the General Code. The mem- 
bers of the Paper Industry Authority so designated shall 
have no vote. 


2. The Executive Authority shall be charged generally 
with the Administration of this Code, and shall have such 
other powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the 
General Code. 


3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with and 
assist the Paper Industry Authority in administering the 
General Code, and in obtaining from members within this 
Division such reports, statistics and other data as the Paper 
Industry Authority may require. 


4. Subject to restrictions and safeguards similar to those 
provided in Article VIII of the General Code, members 
shall furnish such additional information to the Secretary 
as may from time to time be required by the Executive 
Authority. 


5. The Executive Authority shall determine the average 
weighted cost to the industry of all papers included within 
this Division, as authorized by Article VII of the General 
Code. 


Article IV—Trade Customs 


The Executive Authority shall formulate the recognized 
Trade Customs and Fair Trade Practices of this Division, 
and may from time to time submit any such Trade Cus- 
toms or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper Industry 
Authority to the Administrator for approvel, and the 
same when approved shall have the same force and effect 
as if incorporated in this code. 


Article V—Effective Date 


This code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the 
President of the United States. 


THE SULPHITE PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
August 29, 1933 Tuos, J. BuRKE, Secy. Treasurer 
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Subordinate Code of Fair Competition for the 
Glassine and Greaseproof Division 


The following is hereby established as the Subordinate 
Code of Fair Competition for the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Division of the Paper, Paperboard and Pulp In- 
dustry. 

Article I—Definitions 


Words used herein are hereby defined as follows: 

“General Code”—The general code of the Paper, Paper- 
board and Pulp Industry. “This Division”’—The Glassine 
and Greaseproof Division of such industry as defined in 
Article II of the General Code. ‘Executive Authority”’— 
The body created by Section I, of Article III hereof. 
“Secretary” —The Secretary of the Glassine and Grease- 
proof Division, 

The definitions contained in Article I of the General 
Code apply also to this code. 

Article II—Subordination 

1. This Code is subordinate to the General Code and is 
submitted pursuant to the provisions of Article III of the 
General Code. 

2. The General Code is hereby recognized as binding in 
this Division and on all members of the industry included 
within this Division. 

3. In the event that any provision of this Code shall be 
found to be inconsistent with the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Code, the provisions of the General Code shall prevail. 


Article II1I—Administration 


1. There is hereby created a body to be known as “The 
Executive Authority” of the Glassine and Greaseproof 
Division of the Paper Industry which shall consist of the 
Executive Committee of the Glassine and Greaseproof 
Manufacturers Association and of one or more members 
of the Paper Industry Authority designated by the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to Section 3 of Article III of the General 
Code. The members of the Paper Industry Authority so 
designated shall have no vote. 

2. The Executive Authority is charged generally with 
the Administration of this Code, and shall have such other 
powers and duties as are prescribed herein or in the Gen- 
eral Code. 

3. The Executive Authority shall cooperate with and 
assist the Paper Industry Authority in administering the 
General Code, and in obtaining from members within this 
Division such reports, statistics and other data as the 
Paper Industry Authority may require. 

4. Subject to restrictions and safeguards similar to 
those provided in Article VIII of the General Code, mem- 
bers shall furnish such additional information to the Sec- 
retary as may from time to time be required by the Execu- 
tive Authority. 

5. The Executive Authority shall determine the average 
weighted cost to the industry of all papers included within 


a Division as authorized by Article VII of the General 
ode, 


Article IV—Trade Customs 
The Executive Authority shall formulate the recognized 
Trade Customs and Fair Trade Practices of this Division, 
and may from time to time submit any such Trade Cus- 
toms or Fair Trade Practices through the Paper Industry 
Authority to the Administrator for approval, and the same 


when approved shall have the same force and effect as if 
incorporated in this Code. 


Article V—Effective Date 


This code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after the date upon which it shall be approved by the 
President of the United States. 


Article VI—Application 


This code in all of its provisions shall inure to the bene- 
fit of and be binding upon all producers of Glassine and 
Greaseproof. 

Article VII—Grades 
This Code shall cover all grades of Glassine and Grease- 
proof. 
Respectfully submitted for 
THE GLASSINE AND GREASEPROOF MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
August 29, 1933 TuHos, J. BurKe, Secy. Treasurer. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 28, 1933.—Members of the 
Metropolitan Paper Box Association are making good 
progress in the NRA, having held three meetings in the 
last three weeks, with the best attendance ever in Boston. 
Definite plans are being laid, so that the box makers will 
benefit as much as possible under the NRA. Practically 
every set up box maker in Eastern Massachusetts, 32 out 
of 37 companies, have become members of the association. 

The Brown Company, of Portland, Me., with offices in 
Boston has joined the NRA and is operating under the 
code. 

John F. Wilson, sales manager for Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corp., has returned from a vacation to Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, on which he was accompanied by his family. He 
went with the’ intention of enticing the wily bass, but 
caught hornpout and perch instead, having a good time 
just the same. 

Chester E. Edmond, salesman for Baird & Bartlett 
Company, has returned from a vacation to Northamp- 
ton, N. H. 

Jesse E. Catlin, of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., called on the printers of Boston last week in 
the interest of Ta-Non-Ka Bond, one of the products of 
that concern. 

Clifton P. Tatum, of the Cantine Company, was in 
town all the week, calling on the trade. 


Brotherhood Activities Increase 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., August 28, 1933—John P. Burke, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, left this week for Coving- 
ton, Va., where he delivered an address before a labor 
gathering. From there he went to Richwood, W. Va., 
where he addressed a similar gathering. Mr. Burke 
claims that never in his experience as a labor representa- 
tive has he seen such a desire for organization on the part 
of the workers since the enactment of the Recovery Act. 
Applications for charters are arriving daily from all parts 
of the country, he said. 
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WIDEN RANGE OF TRADE STATISTICS 


A wide range of new trade information will be gathered 
as a result of the adoption of codes of fair competition 
under the NRA it is apparent from the codes already 
adopted and in the process of formulation, according to 
information from Washington. Provision is made in many 
of these for the reporting on a uniform basis of all mem- 
bers of the trade of statistics which have never before been 
gathered regularly or on a wide scale. 

In addition to furnishing the industries and trades with 
operating figures upon which they can judge their own 
production, stocks, costs, and similar indices, these figures 
should prove of great value in the marketing field to those 
selling their produce or services to these trades. 

A more detailed breakdown of certain industry statis- 
tics than has previously been available from the Census 
Bureau and elsewhere is being obtained in the question- 
naire which groups must fill out in making the application 
for presentation of a code for fair competition. The rea- 
son for this is that available basic data are not broken down 
by minor subdivisions of the industries or trades, in many 
cases. The questionnaire calls for exact figures or esti- 
mates for each of the last six years on the number of con- 
cerns in the industry or subdivision of the industry making 
application, number of employees, invested capital, aggre- 
gate annual sales or production in dollars or units, and the 
aggregate production capacity, by units or dollars. The 
function of the business represented, that is whether re- 
tailer, contractor, etc., is covered with descriptions of the 
products or services offered, the territorial scope of the 


industry represented and the membership in national trade 
associations. 


AN IMPRESSIVE TAPPI PROGRAM 


Members of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry who will attend the Fall Meeting, Septem- 
ber 26-28, 1933, will hear probably the most impressive 
set of technical papers ever presented at a fall meeting. 
The Program Committee anticipate reserving one complete 
meeting for the presentation of papers from the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry and one complete meeting for the 
presentation of papers from the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. A third meeting will 
be devoted to miscellaneous papers. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry represents the thought 
and foresight of two men of the Fox River Valley, one an 
industrialist, the other an educator, Mr. Ernst Mahler, Vice 
President of Kimberly-Clark Corporation and Dr. H. M. 
Wriston, President of Lawrence College. With the initial 
aid of the pulp and paper manufacturers of Wisconsin the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry was soon a pleasant reality, 
being established because there was no institution at the 
post-graduate level devoting a considerable portion of its 
time to the technical problems of the pulp and paper indus- 
try. In several institutions useful undergraduate courses 
were offered. In certain university and government insti- 
tution research projects of great value to the industry were 
being carried forward. These various activities were not 
correlated and were not made available to young men who 
wished to enter the industry. 

The program of the Institute of Paper Chemistry is de- 
termined by its function; its main object is to teach. If, 
however, it confined its’ efforts to instructing young men in 
the present practices of the art of paper making, it would 
fail to achieve the most desirable result. Its purpose is to 
give students a fundamental training in the basic sciences 
involved in pulp and paper making to have them approach 
present practices with that inquiring mind and with keenly 
aroused critical faculties. 

The location selected for the buildings of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry was selected on the South Campus of 
Lawrence College. The first or main building constitutes 
offices, lecture room, laboratories and pulp manufacturing 
plant, each being thoroughly equipped with every conceiv- 
able type of apparatus which might be used in the teaching 
of pulp and paper making and research. 

One of the largest and most complete establishments for 
research on wood has been constructed at Madison, Wis- 
consin—the new building for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of which C. P. Winslow is Director. The building 
has been completed under a $900,000 Congressional appro- 
priation. The building is U-shaped, about 275 feet in 
length, it has six stories with a total floor space of 175,000 
square feet. 

Dry kilns are equipped for close control of temperature 
and humidity and air circulation to help solve seasoning 
problems. A storage chamber is provided for green logs. 
Machines for testing timbers and framework up to a break- 
ing load of one million pounds are served by cranes in a 
testing gallery accommodating pieces and panels up to 100 
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feet in length. The pulp and paper research laboratory, 
occupying six floors at one end of the building, includes 
grinding equipment, a digester tower forty feet square, 
beating and refining apparatus and an experimental paper 
machine with all moving parts under precision control. 

Equipment provided includes a railroad siding, a power 
plant of 630 boiler hoursepower. Direct and alternating 
current at various voltages is supplied to work rooms; 
steam at high and low pressure is piped to processing 
apparatus. A sawmill, planers, and complete wood-work- 
ing shop is made available to prepare test materials in all 
sizes, Shapes and forms of construction needed, while wood 
for experimental pulp and paper making will be prepared 
ina room equipped for barking, chopping and grinding. 

Since the Forest Products Laboratory was opened in 
1910 it has occupied buildings owned by the University of 
Wisconsin under a cooperative arrangement whereby the 
Laboratory is available for University research and its 
staff gives lectures on subjects related to forest utilization. 

The University Board of Regents has donated a choice 
site of ten acres overlooking Lake Mendota and the Uni- 
versity Campus. 

Both the Institute of Paper Chemistry and the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory will be wide open for all mem- 
bers of TAPPI during the fall meeting. Members of the 
staff of each institution will be available to describe and 
explain the work in progress. No member of TAPPI 
should consider his program complete without a thorough 
inspection of each institution. 


Form Industrial Council at Ft. Edward 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., August 28, 1933—An Industrial 
Council has been organized at the local branch of the 
International Paper Company, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a closer co-operation between the management 
and employees. E. A. Charlton, vice president of manu- 
facturing, delivered an address here last week in which he 
said that the plan has been under consideration for some 
time. He declared that the company feels that condi- 
tions are improving and that it is their intention to re- 
store as soon as possible wage cuts made necessary dur- 
ing the depression. An increase amounting to about eleven 
per cent was received by local employees last week. Mr. 
Charlton pointed out that it was the aim of the company 
to avoid any misunderstanding with employees and it is 
his belief that the new council will prove beneficial to 
both sides, 

The new council held its first meeting this week at 
which the newly elected representatives of both manage- 
ment and employees were present. During the meeting 
delegates were elected to attend sessions of the general 
council which will be held in New York City periodically. 


Acquire Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 


Ho.yoxe, Mass., August 29, 1933—The Sinclair Com- 
pany has acquired the Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company 
manufacturers of Fourdrinier wires. The Sinclair Com- 
pany manufactures dandy and cylinder rolls. The 
Buchanan & Bolt Company recently went into bankruptcy. 


eter Sinclair is President and Treasurer of the Sinclair 
Company, 
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National Container Association Formed 


The corrugated and solid fiber shipping container in- 
dustry has been organized as the National Container As- 
sociation, the membership of which consists of the mem- 
bers of fourteen Regional Associations and embraces near- 
ly 90 per cent in number and production of the entire 
industry. 

The board of directors of the National Container As- 
sociation is composed of 34 members, there being two 
from each regional association and six directors at large. 
The executive committee is composed of six members. 
The officers and committee as at present constituted are as 
follows: President and Chairman of Board of Directors— 
Col. C. W. Gaylord of St. Louis; Vice-President, Samuel 
Kipnis, Long Island City, N. Y.; Business Managers, 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York and Chicago ; 
Executive Committee, J. L. Barchard, J. B. Fenton, C. W. 
Gaylord, Irving Hill, H. C. Krannert and F. J. Kress. 

The National Container Association will take over and 
carry forward the various activities of the heretofore ex- 
isting fiber container trade associations. This service will 
henceforth ‘be conducted by National Container Associa- 
tion in the interest of the entire corrugated and solid fiber 
container industry. The Association will also serve as a 
contact medium between the container industry and the 
National Recovery Administration. 

Offices will be maintained at New York and Chicago; 
the Accounting, Statistical and Traffic service being con- 
cucted from the Chicago office. 

This new organization has already enrolled in its mem- 
bership the largest number and greatest percentage of total 
production of the industry that has ever been embraced in 
any association of corrugated and solid fiber box manufac- 
turers. 

A list of the Regional Associations with names of direc- 
tors chosen as members of the board of directors of the 
National Association appears below: 

New England Container Association, C. J. Schoo and 
C. A, Agar. 

Greater New York Container Association, I. Etra and 
Samuel Kipnis. 

New York State Container Association, James B. Fen- 
ton and H. C. Stevenson. 

Middle Atlantic Container Association, A. A. Light and 
T. C. Mitchell. 

Allegheny Container Association, F. J. Kress and R. H. 
Dollison. 

Ohio Container Association, B. S. Hubbard and A. R. 
Havighurst. 

Indiana Container Association, H. M. Treen and H. C. 
Krannert. 

Michigan Container Association, M. B. Hall and S. H. 
Franklin. 

Chicago Container Association, W. M. Dixon and E. R. 
Schueler. 

Piedmont Container Association, D. J. Donati and C. T. 
Ingram. 

Southeastern Container Association, A. I. Harris and 
Geo. W. Boh. 

Southwestern Container Association, R. B. Koken and 
J. O. Hoerner. 

Northwestern Container Association, J. L. Barchard 
and C. Evert. 

Pacific Coast Container Association, D. H. Patterson, 
Jr. and H. L. Wollenberg. 

Directors at large, E. Victor Donaldson, N. C. Flint, 
Sidney Frohman, C. W. Gaylord, Irving Hill and M. M 
Madson. 
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The Determination of Zinc Sulphide 
Pigments in Paper 


By F. A. Steele’ 


Abstract 


A routine control method for estimating zinc sulphide 
in paper when it is known to be present. 


With the rapidly growing interest in zinc sulphide pig- 

ments for improving the opacity and brightness of vari- 
ous grades of paper, there has been an increasing demand 
for a reliable method for their determination. Since the 
trend in the paper industry is toward laboratory control, 
the method should be applicable to the small samples which 
are available as hand sheets. This requirement necessi- 
tates a procedure which is capable of determining as little 
as 10 mg. of zine with reasonable accuracy. In addition 
it should be as simple and rapid as is compatible with the 
accuracy required. 
_The zine sulphide pigments which are used in paper 
fall under three main classes: namely, zinc sulphide itself, 
high strength zinc sulphide pigment containing about 50 
per cent zinc sulphide and a lower strength zinc sulphide 
pigment containing slightly less than 30 per cent zinc sul- 
phide, commonly called lithopone. When one of these ma- 
terials is present alone in paper and when the ash in the 
pulp is known, it can be determined by direct ignition as 
is customary with clay. This is by far the most simple 
and rapid method available and should be used whenever 
it is applicable. 

During the ignition of paper containing zinc sulphide 
pigments, it is necessary to maintain a plentiful supply of 
air to avoid any possible loss due to reduction to metallic 
zinc, with subsequent volatilization. Only 0.5 to 1.0 gram 
of paper should be used and the crucible should be placed 
ina relatively cool part of the furnace so that the volatile 
Products and most of the carbon are burned off at a dull 
ted heat. The temperature is then raised to burn off the 
residual carbon, using no cover on the crucible and usually 
with the furnace door ajar. A temperature of 800 to 850 
deg. C. at the end does no harm. The weight of the ash 
Corrected for the ash in the fiber is multiplied by a factor 
— takes into account the loss in weight of the filler 
— ap arty or ae ware’ This factor is ordi- 
> leet pone, l. or high strength zinc sul- 
Phide pigment, and 1.19 for zinc sulphide. Where the 

Receiven Marcu 26, 1933. 
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composition of the pigment is uncertain a weighed sample 
of the pigment may be muffled and its loss in weight de- 
termined. 

In case the ash on the fiber is unknown or if clay or 
other fillers are present in the paper, it is necessary to 
make a zinc determination. There are a number of gen- 
eral methods which might have been adapted to the pres- 
ent problem. The titration described by Kolthoff and 
Pearson (1) was chosen because it is reliable for small 
amounts of zinc and the titration with the inside indicator 
requires little experience on the part of the analyst. The 
method in detail is as follows: 


Solutions Required 


Dilute HCl—Dilute 1 volume of conc. HCl, sp. gr. 1.2, with 1.8 volumes of 
water. 

Very Dilute HCl—Dilute 10 cc. of dilute HCl with 500 cc. of water. 

Dilute H2SOs—Dilute 1 volume of conc. H2SO., sp. gr. 1.83, with 1 volume 
ot water, 

NH,Cl Solution—Add 10 cc. of conc. HCl and 25 cc. of conc. NHsOH to 
500 cc. of water. 

K;Fe(CN)s Solution— 1 gram of KsFe(CN)e in 100 cc. of water. 

Diphenylamine Indicator—1 gram of diphenylamine in 100 cc. of conc. H2SO.. 

Standard KaFe(CN)s—Dissolve 6.46 grams of very pure KiFe(CN)s.3 H20 
in 1 liter of water. One cc. of this solution should be equivalent to 
0.0015 gram of Zn. See Note IV for standardization. 


Procedure 


Tear a weighed sample of paper, about 0.8 gram, into 
small pieces, place in a 150 cc. beaker, add 20 cc. of water 
and 8 cc. of dilute HC1. Cover beaker with a watch glass 
and boil gently for 10 minutes. Wash down sides of beaker 
and watch glass with very dilute HC1 and pour liquid onto 
a filter, keeping as much of the pulp as possible in the 
beaker. Press the pulp against the side of the beaker with 
a stirring rod to remove most of the solution. Wash the 
pulp twice with very dilute HC1, squeezing out the solution 
each time as before. Ordinarily these two washings will 
remove practically all of the zinc. Wash filter with a little 
very dilute HC1, add 2 cc. of dilute H2SQO, to filtrate and 
boil until sulphuric fumes appear. Add concentrated 
HNOs a few drops at a time until all organic matter is de- 
stroyed and boil again until the solution fumes, to remove 
all nitric acid. Dilute with 50 cc. of water, heat to boiling 
to facilitate dissolution of salts and make distinctly alkaline 
with concentrated ammonia (about 5 cc.). Filter and wash 
precipitate thoroughly with NH,C1 solution. Boil off ex- 
cess ammonia, add 5 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
2 drops of KgFe(CN)¢ solution and 2 drops of diphenyla- 
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mine indicator, Titrate with standard K,yFe(CN )¢ to dis- 


appearance of purple color. 

1. With paper containing considerable clay, the initial boiling with HCl 
may be shortened slightly to keep the iron and aluminum in the solution as 
low as possible. If a voluminous precipitate of aluminum hydroxide is ob- 
tained later on with ammonia, it is very difficult to wash it free from zinc. It 
is partly this difficulty with alumina that makes an extraction of the paper 
preferable to an analysis of the ash, although there seems also to be some 
tendency for the zinc to form insoluble aluminates on ignition. 

2. In removing the solution from the pulp after boiling and in the subse- 
quent washing, the pulp should be pressed as dry as possible. This operation 
requires some skill and becomes quite difficult with a weak, short fibered stock. 
In some cases, it is better to wash on a Gooch crucible. 

3. The volume of the titrating solution should be between 50 and 75 cc. 
The indicator is somewhat sensitive to acidity and salt concentration, but 
satisfactory results will be obtained if the solution is prepared as directed. 
The action of excessive amounts of ammonium salts is to render the end point 
somewhat indistinct, especially when very small amounts of zinc are present. 
The solution should be stirred actively throughout the titration and, when 
small amounts of zinc are present, the potassium ferrocyanide should be added 
quite slowly. In some cases it takes the color some little time to develop 
after the first of the potassium ferrocyanide has been added. A false end 
point usually occurs wherein the blue color changes to purple, the latter color 
sometimes taking a few seconds to appear. After this point, the ferrocyanide 
is added very - BA until the purple color disappears and does not reappear 
after stirring for 20 seconds. This color change at the end point is ordinarily 
sharp and distinct but it is much less so if there is less than 10 milligrams of 
zinc present. We have not favored the back titration method suggested by 
Kolthoff and Pearson. 

4. The potassium ferrocyanide solution may be standardized by titrating 
against solutions of zinc of known concentration, but it is probably better 
to standardize it directly in terms of the pigment which is being determined. 
To accomplish this, a weighed amount of pigment is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid and boiled to expel H2S. The acidity should be adjusted to between 0.5 
and 1 normal before the titration. These materials are ordinarily free from 
iron and aluminum but these must be removed with ammonia if they are 
present since both interfere with the titration. 


This method was thoroughly tested by analyzing con- 
trol samples containing known amounts of zinc pigments. 
A few results chosen at random are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Amount 
Pigment Present 

Lithopone j gram 
Lithopone J gram 
Lithopone J gram Contained clay also 
Lithopone 1s 2 gram J Contained clay also 
Lithopone F gram Contained clay also 
Lithopone ‘ gram Contained clay also 
Lithopone : gram f Contained clay also 
Zinc Sulphide F gram d Contained clay also 
Zinc Sulphide J gram j Contained clay also 
Zinc Sulphide j gram J Contained clay also 
Lithopone 6.2% Contained 14% clay 
Lithopone 6.2% m Contained 14% clay 


Remarks 


‘Contained clay also 
Contained clay also 


The method was also tested using paper coated with 
lithopone in a casein color. Using a raw stock containing 
15 per cent clay, results shown in Table II were obtained 

TABLE II 


These results show that the method is sufficiently accu- 
rate for any paper work. While it is somewhat tedious, 
one man can run twelve to fifteen samples per day and 
with a helper could probably do more than twice that 
number. 

This method was designed for use primarily in control 
work where the composition of the pigment is known. In 
the analysis of a sheet containing an unidentified zinc sul- 
phide pigment, it is necessary to run a barium analysis by 
some standard procedure to determine the composition of 
the pigment which has been used. 


Literature Cited 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 4, 174 (Jan. 15, 1932). 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced the follow- 
ing elections to membership: 

Clyde M. Anderson is a student at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., and was formerly a 
tester in the Niagara Falls, N. Y., mill of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. 
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Thomas J. Carlin, sulphate mill superintendent o: the 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Company, Hodge, La, 
is a 1924 graduate of the University of Maine. Mr. Carlin 
was formerly employed by the Brown Company, Berlin, 
N. H. 

Herbert F. Finck, president and chief engineer, Con- 
tainer Testing Laboratories Inc., New York, N. Y., is a 
1922 graduate of Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 

Winfred B. Giese is chemist at the Hoberg Paper and 
Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin, with whom he has 
been associated for the past seven years. 

Andrew H. Gilmour, superintendent, C. H. Norton 
Company, N. Westchester, Conn., has been machine tender 
or superintendent for the Oxford Paper Company, New 
York and Pennsylvania Company, International Paper 
Company, Racquette River Paper Company, West End 
Paper Company and the Mazer Paper Company. 

James G. Ramsey, superintendent, Everett Pulp and 
Paper Company, Everett, Washington, was machine ten- 
der for W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Miquon, Pa., from 1896 
to 1912. Since then he has been superintendent of the 
Hampton Paper Company, Chemican Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dill and Collins Inc., and Jessup and Moore 
Paper Company. Mr. Ramsey was formerly president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. 

Arthur H. Showalter, vice president and manager, Mt. 
Tom Sulphite Paper Company, Mt. Tom, Massachusetts, 
is a 1910 graduate mechanical engineer of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


TAPPI Fall Meeting Ladies Program 


Through the efforts of Mrs. R. J. Le Roux, Chairman 
of the Ladies’ Committee for the Fall Meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
September 26-28, 1933, and the members of her committee, 
the ladies are assured of a very delightful part in the con- 
vention. All plans have been carefully prepared so that 
their time will be completely occupied during those three 
days. 

The tentative program as prepared to date is as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 26 

Registration at Conway Hotel 

Bus leaves Conway Hotel for Butte Des 
Morts Club 

Cards and golf 

Dinner at Butte Des Morts Club 

Bus leaves Butte Des Morts Club for the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Recital at the Institute of Paper Chemistry 


9 :30-12 :00 
1:30 p.m. 


2 :30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 
7 :30 p.m. 


§ :30 p.m. 


SEPTEMBER 27 

Bus leaves Conway Hotel for trip through 
Neenah and Menasha along lake shore to 
Oshkosh 

Luncheon and Style Show at Stein’s Shop 

Bus returns to Appleton 

Bus leaves Conway Hotel for North Shore 
Country Club 

Joint Banquet at North Shore Country Club 


SEPTEMBER 28 
Joint Luncheon at North Shore Country Club 


11:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


7 :00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


Appointed General Superintendent 


INTERNATIONAL Fatis, Minn., August 28, 1933.—The 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company announces that 
Clarence Larson has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Pulp and Paper Mill Division, effective August 19. 
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Tests of Regular and Stabilized 18-8 Alloy 
Welds in Sulphite Liquor’ 


By the T. A. P. P. I. Materials of Construction Committee, J. D. Miller’, Chairman 


Abstract 


Welded specimens of high carbon, low carbon and 
titanium stabilized low carbon 18-8 chromium-nickel-iron 
alloys were tested by exposure to sulphite liquors and to 
acid copper sulphate solutions. Specimens of the regular 
low carbon and stabilized low carbon 18-8 alloys were also 
tested after having been held at 1200 deg. F. for 200 hours. 
Weight loss measurements, microscopic examinations, tor- 
sion tests and measurements of changes in electrical re- 
sistance were used to determine the extent of corrosion 
of the various specimens. The following conclusions were 
reached: 


1. The regular low carbon and titanium stabilized low 
carbon 18-8 alloys can be used in the as welded con- 
dition without suffering intergranular corrosion by 
sul phite liquor. 

. The titanium stabilized alloy is resistant to inter- 
granular attack even under the most unfavorable 
conditions and should be used where the slightest 
degree of sensitivity to intergranular attack must be 
avoided. 

. High carbon 18-8 alloys should always be heat 
treated after welding and before being used in sul- 
phite service. 

. Exposure to boiling sulphuric acid copper sulphate 
solution provides a relatively rapid method of deter- 
mining the probable resistance of 18-8 alloys to inter- 
granular attack by sulphite liquor over prolonged pe- 
riods of service. 


At the annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry in February, 1931, consider- 
able time was devoted to a discussion of the probable in- 
fluence of carbon content and heat treatment on the be- 
havior of welded equipment of 18-8 chromium-nickel-iron 
alloys in sulphite service (1). An outcome of this discus- 
sion was a series of tests by your committee calculated to 
throw some light on this important subject. The results 
of these tests form the subject of this report. 


Two series of tests were made, the first covering the 
relationship between heat treatment and carbon content in 
the common 18-8 alloys, and the second a comparison of 
high and low carbon 18-8 with a similar low carbon alloy 
containing titanium as a “stabilizing” agent. 

The effect of heat treatment, as in welding, on the con- 
dition of carbon in these alloys, and the effect of the con- 
dition of the carbon—whether in solution or precipitated 
as carbides—on their resistance to corrosion, have formed 
the subject of several intensive investigations. The results 
of these investigations have been published in numerous 
papers, several of which are listed in the selected bibli- 
ography forming an appendix to this report. No attempt 
will be made to summarize these results; a summary 
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readily available to the members of T.A.P.P.I. is con- 
tained in a paper presented at the February, 1933, meet- 
ing (2). 

However, to facilitate discussion of the procedure used 
in making the tests covered by this report, the following 
important details should be understood: 

1. A critical relationship exists between carbon solubility and temperature 
as a result of which carbon may be thrown out of solution in a form detri- 
mental to corrosion resistance if an alloy containing more than about 0.02 per 
cent carbon is held within the temperature range 1000 to 1400 deg. F. The 
heat of welding is in some cases sufficient to cause such harmful precipitation 
to occur. The harm done can be repaired by redissolving the precipitated 
carbides by heating the part after welding to about 1850 deg. F. or higher, 
and cooling it fast enough through the critical range, as by quenching, to 
prevent reprecipitation. he closer the carbon content of the alloy approaches 
0.02 per cent, the less likely it will be that the heat of welding will cause any 
harmful precipitation. Also, the longer the alloy is held within the critical 
range, the more likely it will be that harmful carbide precipitation will occur. 

he extent of loss of corrosion resistance as a result of carbide precipitation 
is influenced greatly by the chromium content of the alloy. With substantially 
higher chromium and nickel (25-30 per cent Cr, 10-15 per cent Ni), more 
precipitated carbides and, therefore, higher carbon contents can be tolerated 
without danger of the alloy being rendered susceptible to intergranular cor- 
rosion by the heat of welding. ; . i 

2. Alloys containing elements such as titanium that combine readily with 
carbon, reduce or eliminate susceptibility to intergranular attack by lowering 
the chromium content of the carbides, thus leaving sufficient chromium in 
solution at all points to provide adequate resistance to corrosion. d 

3. Since precipitated carbides are most commonly located at grain boundaries, 
corrosion resulting from their presence is usually intergranular. 

4. Holding specimens at 1200 deg. F. for a prolonged period has been found 
to be especially effective in causing harmful precipitation of carbides in alloys 
susceptible to corrosion in their presence. 

5. Exposure to a sulphuric acid solution of copper sulphate boiling under 
reflux has been found to cause rapid intergranular corrosion of 18-8 alloys 
that have previously been rendered susceptible to such attack by the heat of 
welding or by improper heat treatment generally. 

The tests conducted by the committee were of two 
types, accelerated and unaccelerated. 

In the accelerated tests the acceleration was achieved by 
one or both of two means. The first was to employ a cor- 
rosive—acid copper sulphate—much more active than sul- 
phite liquor in producing intergranular corrosion of alloys 
susceptible to such attack. The sulphuric acid-copper sul- 
phate test for intergranular susceptibility is not to be re- 
garded as a corrosion test in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the term. It provides a measure of a structural 
condition which interferes with the realization of the po- 
tential corrosion resistance of the 18-8 alloy. The second 
means of acceleration was to prolong the time within the 
critical temperature zone considerably beyond that usually 
associated with welding operations, by holding specimens 
at 1200 deg. F. for many hours. 

The unaccelerated tests consisted merely of exposure of 
specimens welded in accordance with good commercial 
practice to corrosion by sulphite liquor in a corrosion 
chamber attached to a sulphite digester at the plant of 
the York Haven Paper Company, York Haven, Pa. 

As is usually the case it is better to be guided by the 
results of unaccelerated tests than by those of the accel- 
erated series. The latter are useful in accentuating some 
of the indications of the unaccelerated tests and in provid- 
ing a means of demonstrating exceptional resistance to 
attack under especially adverse conditions. However, it is 
not reasonable to demand that materials that perform sat- 
isfactorily under normal conditions covered by the un- 
accelerated tests should also be free from attack under 
the conditions imposed by the accelerated tests. 

Tests were made in two series conducted at different 


periods. The two series will be discussed separately. 
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Series I—Tests of Welded Specimens 


Material for the first series of tests was supplied by the 
Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, O., in the form of 
hot rolled plate, pickled and heat treated, ot the following 
chemical analysis: 


; Chemical Composition 
Material aA 


Low 
High 


aed a maa ce Soe 
Cr Ni Fe 
per cent 9.2 per cent Balance 


Cc 
0.06 per cent 17. 
7 8.5 per cent Balance 


3 
0.14 per cent 17.3 per cent 


The samples of plate, 3% inch thickness, were turned 
over to the Industrial Welded Products, Newark, N. J.. 
who returned to the committee two welded specimens, 
each of which consisted of a piece of the high carbon plate 
welded by the metallic arc process with low carbon weld- 
ing rod to a piece of the low carbon plate. These welded 
specimens were pickled and each was then cut up into 6 
smaller specimens, Z inches x 1 inch x % inch, with a 
section of the weld at the middle of the long dimension. 

Two small specimens from each original, large, welded 
specimen were heat-treated by heating them to 2200 deg. 
F. followed by quenching in water. Two of these with 
four similar specimens in the unheat-treated conditior 
were cleaned and weighed, then exposed for 1000 operat- 
ing hours in the sulphite digester corrosion chamber. After 
this period of exposure it was found that none of the 
welded specimens had suffered any loss in weight. 

Since weight loss determinations do not provide an ade- 
quate measure of resistance to intergranular attack, the 
specimens after exposure were subjected to further study. 
The size and shape of the specimens were not appropriate 
to mechanical means of testing for embrittlement. There- 
fore, resource was had to microscopic examination. In 
order to study the samples as near as possible to the origi- 
nal surface exposed to the sulphite liquor, as little metal 
was removed in polishing the specimens as was necessary 
for a reasonably good polish. This rendered perfect finish- 
ing of the sections very difficult. 

Fig. 1 shows the structure of the low carbon side of one 
of the unheat-treated specimens at the critical zone near 
the weld after exposure to sulphite liquor for 1000 hours. 


While a slight amount of precipitated carbide may be 


Fic. 1. x 500 
Section of low (0.06 per cent) carbon side of welded specimen not heat treated, 


adjacent to the weld, after 1000 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. Etchant: 
Aqua regia. 
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Fic. 2. x 500 


Section of low (0.06 per cent) carbon side of welded and heat treated speci- 
men, adjacent to the weld, after 1000 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. 
Etchant: Aqua regia. 


noticed at the grain boundaries, there is no evidence of 
intergranular attack. 

Fig. 2 shows the structure of the low carbon side of one 
of the heat-treated specimens at the critical zone near the 
weld after exposure to sulphite liquor for 1000 hours. 
While the unusually high temperature (2200 deg. F.) 
used for the heat treatment produced considerable grain 
growth, there is no carbide present at the grain boundaries 
and no evidence of intergranular attack by the sulphite 
liquor. Po 

Fig. 3 shows the structure of the high carbon side ot 
the same unheat-treated specimen as Fig. 1 at the critical 
zone near the weld. Considerable precipitated carbide can 
be detected at the grain boundaries. This was accompanied 
by serious intergranular attack by the sulphite liquor as 
shown by the fact that one whole crystal was so loosened 


Fic, 3. x 500 a 

A : . 

Section of high (0.14 per cent) carbon side of welded specimen, not, ht” 

treated, adjacent to the weld, after 1000 hours exposure to sulphite liquor 
Etchant: Aqua regia. 
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by corrosion that it was torn out by the polishing opera- 
tion. 

Fig. 4 shows the structure of the high carbon side of 
the same heat-treated specimen as Fig. 2 at the critical 
zone near the weld. Very considerable grain growth oc- 
curred, but there are no precipitated carbides and no inter- 
granular corrosion. 


Conclusion from Series I 


From the results of this series of tests and the subse- 
quent microscopic examination, it was evident that the 
welded low carbon specimens were free from intergranu- 
lar attack by sulphite liquor without the benefit of heat 
treatment, but that the high carbon specimens required 
heat treatment to prevent intergranular corrosion in the 
vicinity of the welds. The heat-treated low carbon speci- 
mens were also, of course, immune to such corrosion. 

The pronounced effects of carbon content and heat 
treatment on the susceptibility to intergranular corrosion 
of the welded specimens used in this series of tests was 
shown even more clearly by some accelerated corrosion 
tests in a solution containing 1 per cent copper sulphate 
and 8 per cent sulphuric acid boiling under reflux. Heat- 
treated and “as welded” pieces cut from the large welded 
specimens furnished for test were exposed to the acid 
copper sulphate solution for from 500 to 600 hours. 

The appearance of the specimens after this accelerated 
test is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. Fig. 5 represents the speci- 
men tested in the ‘‘as welded” condition without heat 
treatment and Fig. 6 a specimen heat-treated before test 
by holding it at 2200 deg. F. for 30 minutes followed by 
water quenching. The upper portions of both specimens 
in the photographs are of the 0.14 per cent carbon mate- 
rial while the lower portions are 0.06 per cent carbon 
material, 


Considerable deterioration of the high carbon portion 
of the unheat-treated specimen (Fig. 5) occurred at the 
critical zone near the weld. A comparison of this upper 
portion with the unattacked lower portion of low carbon 
content affords an excellent demonstration of the value 
of low carbon in avoiding susceptibility to intergranular 
attack after welding. 


Fic. 4. x 500 


Soon of high. (0.14 per cent) carbon side of welded and heat treated 
imen, adjacent to the weld, after 1000 hours exp e to sulphite liquor. 
Etchant: Aqua regia. 
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Fic. 6. x 1.5 


Welded and heat treated speci- 

men after 600 hours exposure to 

boiling acid copper sulphate. 

Portion above weld 0.14 per cent 

carbon, portion below weld 0.06 
per cent carbon. 


Fic. 5. x 1.5 


Welded and unheat-treated speci- 
men after 500 hours exposure to 
boiling acid copper sulphate. 
vo .wced side of weld 0.14 per 
cen, carbon, uncorroded side of 
weld 0.06 per cent carbon. 


Likewise a comparison of the upper high carbon por- 
tions of Figs. 5 and 6 provides a clear demonstration of 
the fact that heat treatment after welding will relieve 
even high carbon material from susceptibility to inter- 
granular attack induced by the heat of welding. 


Series II—Tests on Stabilized and Regular 18-8 Specimens 


For the second series of tests the committee received 
from the Research Laboratories of the United States Steel 
Corporation the specimens described in Table I. Each 
specimen was 1 inch x 2 inches x &% inch. 

The effect of exposure to intermediate temperatures 
occasioned by. welding titanium-stabilized 18-8 has been 
found to be so vanishingly small (4) that it was interest- 


Fic. 7. x 100 


Specimen of regular 0.07 per cent carbon 18-8 held at 1200 deg. F. for 200 
hours before test after 600 exposure to sulvhite liquor. Electrolytic etch in 
20 per cent sulphuric acid. 
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TABLE I 
ANALYSES OF SPECIMENS INCLUDED IN THE TESTS OF 
SERIES II 


Chemical Composition 
Ni Ti 


Specimen rs 
laandib 0. 9.09 


Remarks 
Unwelded specimens held 
at 1200 deg. F. for 200 
hours prior to exposure. 
Unwelded specimens held 
at 1200 deg. F. for 200 
hours prior to exposure. 
0 Metallic arc welded. 
1 f 4 cine Metallic arc welded. 
0 J m 0.38 Metallic arc welded. 
h 


None of the welded specimens were given any heat treatment prior to test. 


2a and 2b 


3 y 
< 6 
5 F 


ing to exaggerate it by subjecting this alloy and control 
specimens of regular low carbon 18-8 to a 200-hour ex- 
posure in the most damaging temperature range prior to 
the sulphite tests. 

These specimens were exposed for 600 hours of opera- 
tion in the same corrosion testing chamber attached to a 
sulphite digester at the York Haven Paper Company used 
for the tests in Series I. The results of this exposure as 
measured by weight loss determinations are given in 
Table II. 

TABLE II 


WEIGHT LOSSES OF SPECIMENS OF SERIES II AFTER 600 
HOURS EXPOSURE TO SULPHITE LIQUOR 
AND RELIEF GASES 


Specimen 
(Nos. refer Remarks 
Some granular pitting near support holes. | 
Considerable granular pitting and some staining. 
Some pitting in stamped corner, no stain. 
+0.0065* No pitting, some stain. 
+0.0136* Two small pits in critical zone near weld, some 
stain 
+0.0152* Small pit in critical zone near weld, some stain, 
+0.0209* No pits, some stain. 


1. * Specimens so marked gained in weight due evidently to incomplete 
removal of deposits acquired during the period of exposure to sulphite liquor. 

2. The degree of stain seemed to be connected more with the original con- 
dition of the surface of the specimens than with their composition. Specimens 
la, 1b, 2a and 2b had a finer surface finish than Specimens 3, 4 and 5. With 
Specimens la, 1b, 2a and 2b in particular the stain appeared to have no con- 
nection with intergranular attack. 

3. The pitting in the corner of Specimen 2a was believed to be due to in- 
complete removal before test of the oxidized surface layer resulting from the 
200 hour exposure at 1200 deg. F. 

It will be noted from Table II that none of the speci- 
mens suffered appreciable corrosion, as measured by 
weight loss, as a result of exposure to sulphite liquor for 
600 hours. However, there was considerable intergranular 
attack of specimens la and 1b, and slight intergranular 
attack of specimens 2a and 4 as indicated by the condi- 
tion of the surface of the specimens after test, and by 
subsequent microscopic examination and physical tests to 


be discussed. 
In order to determine ‘to what extent intergranular at- 


Fic. 9. x 100 
Boundary between weld and plate in regular 0.07 per cent carbon 18-8 


unheat-treated after 600 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. Electrolytic etch 
in 20 per cent sulphuric acid. 
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Fic. 8. x 100 


Specimen of titanium stabilized 0.07 per cent carbon 18-8 held at 1200 deg. F. 
for 200 hours before test after 600 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. Etchant: 
Aqua regia—glycerin. . 


tack might have occurred during exposure, sections were 
cut from the various specimens and examined under the 
microscope. 

Fig. 7 shows the structure of specimen 1b after 600 
hours exposure to sulphite liquor. It is obvious that con- 
siderable intergranular corrosion occurred as a result of 
the previous drastic heat treatment (200 hours at 1200 
deg. F.) given this alloy in order to develop maximum 
susceptibility to such deterioration. This photomicrograph 
should be compared with that forming Fig. 9 which shows 
no intergranular attack, thus proving that the short time 
the metal was kept within the critical temperature zone 
by the heat of welding was not sufficient to render the 
welded specimen susceptible to intergranular attack by 
sulphite liquor. 

Fig. 8 shows the structure of specimen 2b after 600 
hours exposure to sulphite liquor. A comparison with Fig. 
7 demonstrates the powerful effect of titanium in confer- 
ring resistance to intergranular corrosion even after such 
drastic treatment as holding the specimen within the criti- 
cal temperature zone (1200 deg. F.) for 200 hours prior 
to the test. 


Fic, 10. x 100 


Boundary between weld and plate in regular 0.15 per cent carbon 18-8 um 
heat-treated after 600 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. Electrolytic etch im 
20 per cent sulphuric acid. 
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Fig. 9 shows the structure of welded specimen 3, Fig. 10 
specimen 4, and Fig. 11 specimen 5 after 600 hours expo- 
sure to sulphite liquor. No intergranular corrosion of any 
of these welded specimens can be observed. It will be re- 
called that in the tests of Series I the unheat-treated high 
carbon material suffered intergranular attack by the sul- 
phite liquor. That little or none occurred in the second 
series of tests may have been due to the shorter length of 
the test period, or to the lighter gauge of metal resulting 
in quicker cooling of the specimen through the critical 
range of temperature. 


The conclusion remains that while low carbon welds 
may be used with safety in sulphite service without heat 
treatment, high carbon welds should be given heat treat- 
ment before use. The low carbon alloy containing titanium 
provides an extra margin of safety from intergranular 
attack which may be required under especially unfavor- 
able conditions of heat treatment. 

Following the tests in sulphite liquor, pieces were cut 
from these test specimens and from duplicates of speci- 
mens 3 and 5 and exposed to an acid copper sulphate solu- 
tion similar to that used in connection with the tests de- 
scribed in Series I. The electrical resistance method was 
employed to measure the extent of intergranular corro- 
sion (3), (4), and subsequently all specimens were sub- 
jected to a torsion test to provide a visible check on the 
depth of penetration. The observed change in electrical 
resistance is a function of the depth of penetration of the 
intergranular attack. The high stresses imposed on the 
surface layers of a specimen under torsion serve to loosen 


TABLE IiIl 


Intergranular Penetration 
in Mils per 500 Hours 
a ae I, 
In Acid Copper 
Sulphate 
(8% H2SOiw— 
1% CuSO.) 
1200* 
1500* 
20* 


Approximate Electrical 
Resistance microhms/cm? 
after exposure 
to sulphite liquor 
74 


Specimen 
(Nos. refer 


In Sulphite 
to Table I) 


Digester 
** 


&8* to 10** 


Trees*** 
120 

aa de yeve 

ee ee 0 

* Calculated from change in electrical resistance. 

ves Estimated from microscopic examination. 

*** Estimated from torsion test 

Specimens 3a and 5a had no sulphite exposure. 
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»etween weld and plate in titanium stabilized 0.07 per cent carbon 


Boundary | 
18-8 unhezt-treated after 600 hours exposure to sulphite liquor. 
Aqua regia—glycerin. 
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Fic. 12. 


Appearance, after torstion tests, of specimens from sulphite digester and acid 
copper sulphate exposure. 


the grains in those areas which have suffered attack, there- 
by revealing the damage; the number of twists (or revo- 
lutions) of the specimen before fracture provides some 
indication of the extent of intergranular attack. The ap- 
pearance of the specimens after the torsion tests is shown 
in Fig. 12. 

The results of the electrical resistance measurements 
and an estimation of the extent of intergranular penetra- 
tion of the various test specimens are given in Table III. 

It is clear from the appearance of the torsion specimens 
and from the data of Table III that the acid copper sul- 
phate solution is much more active than sulphite liquor 
in producing intergranular corrosion of alloys of the type 
studied and that a few hours exposure to this solution is 
equivalent to many months of service in sulphite liquor. 


Conclusions from Series II 


From these physical tests and the microscopic investi- 
gation discussed above, the following conclusions can be 
drawn from the tests made in Series II: 


1. Regular, commercial low carbon 18-8 welds when 
properly made are highly resistant to sulphite liquor. 


2. In the most corrosive environments where the slight- 
est degree of sensitivity to intergranular attack might re- 
sult in such action, the use of a stabilized, titanium bearing, 
low carbon 18-8 alloy is indicated in order to provide com- 
plete immunity. 


3. Where high carbon 18-8 alloys are used they should 
be heat-treated after welding in order to achieve an ade- 
quate margin of safety against intergranular corrosion. 
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Int’] Printing Ink Corp. Joins TAPPI 


The International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
Street, New York, N. Y. has become a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The International Printing Ink Corporation was organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ohio on May 28, 1928, 
for the purpose of acquiring the assets, business, and good 
will of The Adult and Wiborg Company, (Ohio), The 
Ault and Wiborg Co. (New York), The Queen City 
Printing Ink Co., (Ohio), and Philip Ruxton, Incorpo- 
rated, (New York). As a result of this consolidation, 
The International Printing Ink Corporation owns and 
operates ten plants, two in Chicago, Illinois and one each 
in New York, Newark, N. J., Los Angeles, California, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Maspeth, L. I., and Battle Creek, 
Michigan, exclusive of plants of the subsidiary companies 
located in South America, England and China. 

The Ault and Wiborg Company, (Ohio), was estab- 
lished in 1878 with less than $10,000 capital. In 50 
years of endeavor it became one of the oldest and most 
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(Continued) 


favorably known companies in the printing ink industry in 
the United States and many foreign countries. 

Under this name a group of companies operated suc- 
cessfully in the United States for half a century, keeping 
pace with the other growing printing industries, and sup- 
plying raw materials and service to one of the oldest 
known trades, the products of which are an indispensable 
part of our daily life. This company also operated 
through subsidiaries in many foreign fields. 

Besides printing ink, this company manufactured and 
sold varnish, lacquer, enamel, carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons, lithographic supplies, mimeograph inks, paste and 
mucilage, as well as other items for the printing and allied 
trades. 

Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. Another name known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific wherever quality was ap- 
preciated, is Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. Established 35 
years ago, this business was built around the slogan— 
“Ink Makers to Particular Printers’—and its name was 
synonymous with quality and excellence. 

The business of Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, was es- 
tablished in 1893 and, like The Ault and Wiborg Company, 
its growth is bound closely with the advance and appre- 
ciation of the graphic arts and the history of the great 
discoveries in the chemical world in relation to color in 
the last 35 years. 

Plants were maintained in Brooklyn, New York, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Battle Creek, Michigan, with a subsidiary 
company in Los Angeles, California. This company also 
maintained sales branches and service stations in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States as well as in Canada and 
South America. 

The Queen City Printing Ink Company. A study of the 
pioneering natures of the middle west could not be con- 
sidered complete without reference to The Queen City 
Printing Ink Company. This business was established 
in Cincinnati in 1860. The growth of The Queen City 
Printing Ink Company has been inseparable from the de- 
velopment of the manufacture of fine printing ink west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

The above organizations, manufacturers of printing 
ink, varnish, lacquer, enamel and allied products, with 
plants, branches, service stations and agencies strategi- 
cally located in North and South America, England and 
the Orient, was consolidated into a compact group—The 
International Printing Ink Corporation. 

The International Printing Ink Corporation will be rep- 
resented in the membership of the Technical Association 
by Charles F. Clarkson, vice president who is also chair- 
man of the TAPPI Graphic Arts Committee which was 
recently organized as a part of the Converting and Cor- 
suming Division. 


Folke Becker Gets Patent 


Folke Becker, manager and treasurer of the Rhindlander 
Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. has just been issued a 
patent on a method of manufacturing paper, by the United 
States Patent Office. 

Mr. Becker’s patent covers the method of mottling paper, 
which in the finished form makes it very adaptable for 
greeting card purposes. _ 

Considerable tonnage has already been produced in this 
new grade of paper at the mills of the Rhinelander Papet 
Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and indications poitt 
to an increased demand throughout the greeting card field. 

This mottled parchment is being sold to the trade by the 
Rhinelander Paper Company under the name of Leopard 
Parchment. 
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Demand for Paper Expands in Philadelphia 


Increased Request for Various Standard Grades of Paper of Sound and Permanent Character— 
Fine Paper Distributors Look for More Lively Trading With Advent of September— 
Coarse Paper Becomes More Stable Following Unsettled Conditions 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 28, 1933—Although the back- 
bone of the summer season is still intact, the season of its 
traditional breaking with the advent of Labor Day is very 
close and it is, therefore, possible to summarize experi- 
ences in July and August of this year and to make com- 
parison with similar periods of a very recent past. The 
contrast is not only encouraging but is in itself satisfying. 

Volume has increased but with every evidence of a 
sound and permanent character. In the first flush of in- 
creased buying by consumers in the case of the paper dis- 
tributors and by the mills in the case of the raw material 
men, some fear was entertained that it was of but a transi- 
ent character. These fears are largely allayed. It is true 
that the fine paper division hopes which were entertained 
for a decided betterment from demand for extensive mail 
order and other campaigns had not thus far materialized, 
but it is believed that this extra consumption of paper has 
merely been deferred pending adjustment of prices and 
other details involved in the adoption of Blanket and 
other Industrial Codes. With the advent of September, 
fine paper distributors feel certain that demand will jump 
forward. 

In the coarse paper lines, disturbances due to innumer- 
able strikes have in recent weeks virtually unsettled con- 
ditions but, one by one, these are being concluded and 
normalcy in the relation of capital and labor is being re- 
stored. Evidences of this already are apparent particu- 
larly in the entire line of wrappings. In only one of the 
closely allied paper lines—gummed kraft—did any price 
cutting appear during the past week. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, tissues, toilets, towels and other paper novelties are 
advancing in price on something like an equality with allied 
lines. 

The paper stock dealers, whose condition during the 
summer months this year has been infinitely better than 
for several years past, placing them for the first time on 
a profitable basis, find the only source of possible com- 
plaint in their inability to secure enough stock to satisfy 
the mills. The market is still far short of demand in 
virtually every grade of paper stock, and as a result, al- 
though prices have not advanced this week, or as a matter 
of fact for the last three weeks, all are very firmly main- 
tained. Just as quickly as packing can be completed there 
is an outlet among the mills whose buying does not seem 
to be as concentrated through affective agency mediums 
as it was in the hard times of recent memory. Packers, 
however, realize that with larger supplies coming in prices 
might soften, so that they feel they probably are as well 
off with limited sales at a profit as they would be with 
larger sales at low prices. 


Association Activities 


In both branches of the industry, the outstanding devel- 
opment of the week was the issuance of a call for a joint 
meeting of the Coarse and Fine Paper Divisions to be 
held on September 7. It is believed that this meeting will 

ve a greater import in the annals of the Philadelphia 
trade than any ever held since the organization of the 
Paper Trade Association. The immediate purpose will be 
the consideration of a new or an amended constitution 
and by-laws in order to cover the multitudinous and some- 


what complex situations which have developed out of the 
Code situation. While, in the past, the association was 
virtually restricted to the larger distributors of fine and 
coarse papers, all the closely allied groups such as the paper 
bag and specialty distributors are now organized for mem- 
bership in the one association which, through its national 
affiliations, is recognized by the NRA officials as the con- 
tact medium. Executives of the association realize that it 
is the spirit of the Government’s policy to make a repre- 
sentative trade association, very largely the controlling 
body of the activities and limitations of its members, and 
for that reason substantial changes in the framework of 
the Paper Trade Association’s constitution and by-laws 
will have to be made. 


Some thought is being given to the authorization of a 
Board of Governors of twelve members who will be spe- 
cially charged with the duty of acting as possible arbiters 
in connection with the Code. Necessity for very large 
changes in the constitution can be realized when it is re- 
called that for years the Paper Trade Association has been 
a body of from twenty to twenty-five members and that 
at the present time with a membership of more than double 
already and with fully thirty propositions for membership 
from the bag dealers before it, the organization must be 
moulded on what President William A. Hentz believes 
will very shortly become a membership of one hundred. 
Copies of the draft of the proposed constitution have been 
sent around under the requirement of 10-days’ notice for 
constitution changes and these are now being studied 
and will be discussed at the meeting on the 7th. In a 
general way it is proposed to have the various groups— 
Fine, Coarse, Bag, etc., organize as divisions and to have 
each of these an integral under the adminstration of its 
own executives, all, however, united in the general asso- 
ciation. 

Following the meeting of the general association, the 
Coarse Paper Division of the Association will continue in 
its regular session. Virtual unanimity in the observance 
of business hours under the Blanket Code is now reported; 
five days of the week the workday will consist of 7% 
hours, from 8:30 until 4:45 and on Saturdays from 8:30 
until 12:15—making the total 40-hour week. 


News of the Trade 


Three members of the family of Sylvester S. Garrett, 
3d and Spruce streets, are now actively associated with 
him in the business. They are Helen T. Garrett, daughter ; 
William. N. Garrett, son; and Sylvester S. Garrett, son 
who will be on the outside sales force. 

William Hall, for a long time and until some months 
ago connected with the D. L. Ward Company in the pro- 
motional department, assumes his former office on Sep- 
tember 1, to make direct contact with advertising agencies 
and other consumers. 

Recognition was given during the month to Lewis Ger- 
ber, credit manager of Enterprise and the Paramount 
Paper Products Company, in the presentation of a medal 
by Henry A. Newton, secretary of the Philadelphia Elks 
No. 2, when a board of judges selected Mr. Gerber for 
his outstanding proficiency in swimming, relating particu- 
larly to speed, form and style, in a thousand-point contest 
of all-round swimming ability. 
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Hammermill Agents Meet at Erie 


Meeting at the Kahkwa Club, Erie, Pa., August 24 and 
25, ninety-four paper merchants who distribute the Ham- 
mermill lines gathered for the twenty-second annual Con- 
ference of Hammermill Agents. Thursday morning, the 


first day of the Conference, the Agents’ Advisory Com-.: 


mittee outlined with the Hammermill officials the program 
of business for the meetings to follow. 


Advisory Committee Meets 


Present at the advisory committee meeting were Max 
Greenebaum, Beekman Paper and Card Company, Inc., 
New York City; G. E. Caskie, Jr., Caskie Paper Company, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; George W. Ward, D. L. Ward 
Company, Philadelphia; Alan Chandler, The Alling & Cory 
Company, Pittsburgh. A. D. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La.; John D. Swigart, Swigart 
Paper Company, Chicago; E. W. Julian, Western News- 
paper Union, Omaha, Nebr.; W. N. Stetson, Jr., Storrs & 
Bement Company, Boston; V. E. Hecht, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco. 

E. R. Behrend Opens Business Session 

The general business session was called to order after 
lunch by E. R. Behrend, president of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, who presided at the meetings. Mr. Behr- 
end first asked that all stand as silent tribute to the Ham- 
mermill Agents’ men who have died since the last Confer- 
ence. In his address of welcome Mr. Behrend said that the 
success of the yearly conferences was shown by two agents 
present who had attended all twenty-two gatherings. These 
men were R. P. Andrews and M. L. Kratz. Six more men 
present had attended twenty meetings. 


Other Speakers 


Mr. Behrend introduced Norman W. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Hammermill. Mr. Wilson 
spoke of the extensive changes and improvements that 
have been made in the mill to make possible increased ef- 
ficiency and improved quality. 

W. N. Stetson, Jr., President of Storrs and Bement 
Company, Boston and Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee spoke of the value of a Hammermill agency franchise. 
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Charles J. Babcock, vice-president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Hammermill’s advertising coun- 
sellors, graphically cited instances of increased business 
and advertising in the last few months. He said that un- 
der the N. R. A. codes all business will be on a more equal 
plane, so that advertising is now more necessary than ever 
before. 

The balance of the afternoon meeting was turned over to 
Harrison R. Baldwin, Vice-President in charge of Sales of 
Hammermill. 

Friday morning Mr. Baldwin and A. E. Frampton, ad- 
vertising manager and assistant sales manager, explained 
the Hammermill sales and advertising plans for 1934. 

Friday’s meeting adjourned at noon. Immediately after, 
the agents held elections to fill vacancies on the advisory 
an advetising committees. 

The afternoon was given to sports in which the Agents 
competed for prizes offered by Hammermill. Golf prizes 
were also presented to the Hammermill men by the agents. 


Committees Elected 


The following Hammermill agents were elected to mem- 
bership on the Agents’ Advisory Committee: R.W.Roehm, 
3eecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich., R. S. Johnston, 
Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, Va., J. Nacht, 
Union Card and Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 

The following Hammermill Agents were elected to mem- 
bership on the Agents’ Advertising Committee: I. W. Car- 
penter, Jr., Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Nebr.; W. N. 
Schaefer, R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 

AGENT PRIZE WINNERS: 

Golf: No. 1 Division, First Low Gross, I. W. Carpenter, 
Jr.; Second Low Gross, W. B. Stetson, Jr.; First Low 
Net, W. N. Schaefer; Second Low Net, A. L. Schneider. 

No. 2 Division: First Low Gross, S. B. Gaines; Second 
Low Gross, F. B. Korbel; First Low Net, W. M. Mcln- 
tosh; Second Low Net, W. R. Grazelle; Kicker’s Handi- 
cap, E. P. Magel. 

Obstacle Golf: 1st prize, C. R. Smith; 2nd prize, F. P. 
Leslie. 
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Horseshoes: 1st prize, A. Wittler; 2nd prize, L. A. Ra- E. P. Magel, Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


maker. F. Dana Payne, The Daka Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; John H. 

Bowling: 1st prize, K. S. Moening; 2nd prize, F. D. Bliss, The Daka Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; Edward Selden, 

Payne. The Daka Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; J. N. Knablein, The Daka 

- So ase Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; A. L. Schneider, The Diem & Wing 

n, Golf: Fi ay pkg Menge gpg ater la lta Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. Yates, The Dudley 
. bt, fede: Thied Low Net, RB. Taft. ow Net, Paper Co., Lansing, Mich.; G. J. Kuebel, Durico Paper 


Co., Erie, Penna. 


n- Kicker’s Handicap: First Prize, M. M. Davis; Second H. S. Wuenschel, Durico Paper Co., Erie, Penna.; Wm 
al ere, P.W. Herrick ; Third Prize, Stanley Byron; Fourth Carney, Durico Paper Co., Erie, Penna.; Arthur Clough, 
er Prize, E. T, O'Connor. Durico Paper Co., Erie, Penna.; P. M. Duggan, Durico 
Those in Attendance Paper Co., Erie, Penna.; T. H. Epes, Epes-Fitzgerald 
to The following attended the meeting: M. L. Kratz, The Paper Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.; A. C. Thomas, F. A. 
of Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. S. Kratz, The*All- Flinn, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Fred Stutzman, Holland 
ing & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jas. E. Alcorn, The Alling Paper Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. R. Grazelle, Holland 
d- & Cory Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Alan Chandler, The Alling Paper Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ed & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. E. Reeves, The Alling & Geo. S. Clerk, Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. 
Cory Co., Rochester, N. Y.; R. P. Andrews, R. P. An- Y.; A. Wittler, Irwin Paper Co., Quincy, Ill.; H. T. 
er, drews Paper Co., Washington, D. C.; W. N. Schaefer, Newell, Jackson Paper Co., Jackson, Miss.; J. Fred Wal- 
ry R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. lace, Jackson Paper Co., Jackson, Miss.; C. E. Sinclair, 
B. R. Moore, Andrews Paper House, York, Pa.; M. Jackson Paper Co., Jackson, Miss.; Harry G. Keffer, 
its Kiesewetter, Antietam Paper Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout, Harrisburg, Pa.; J. A. Car- 
eS Wiley M. Baxter, Jr., The Baxter Paper Co., Baltimore, penter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo.; S. 

ts. Md.; Geo. Schall, Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. Walter, Lehigh Valley Paper House, Allentown, Pa. 
L. Tillman, Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. W. Frank P. Leslie, The John Leslie Paper Co., Minne- 


Roehm, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; G. A.  apolis, Minn.; R. M. Hughes, Megargee Brothers, Scran- 
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ma Naumann, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; Max ton, Pa.; N. K. Woodward, Midwestern Paper Co., Inc., 

on Greenebaum, Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc., New York, Kansas City, Mo.; A. D. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., 
, 


ht i Ltd., New Orleans, La.; W. Predmore, Paper Merchants, 
L. A. Ramaker, The E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; O. Freile, Paper Merchants, Inc., 
Wisc.; E. L. Kramer, The C. E. Brandt & Co., Div., Flint, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. F. Petrequin, The Petrequln Paper 


wel Mich.; S. B. Gaines, The Capital City Paper Co., Spring- Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Geo. N. Ernst, The Thomas W. 
- field, Ill.; J. R. Kirkbride, Carpenter Paper’ Co., Grand Price Co., Philadelphia, -Pa. 
N. Rapids, Mich.; I. W. Carpenter, Jr., Carpenter Paper Norman W. Fort, The Thomas W. Price Co., Phila, 
Co., Omaka, Nebr.; C. A. Esty, Carter, Rice & Co., Bos- Pa.; W. A. Rhodes, S. P. Richards Paper Co., Atlanta, 
ton, Mass.; J. Harry Custance, The Carter, Rice & Car- Ga.; Ernest C. Mead, Richmond Paper Co., Inc., Rich- 
er, penter Paper Co., Denver, Colo. mond, Va.; W. M. McIntosh, Bradner Smith & Co., Chi- 
ow C. E. Caskie, Jr., Caskie Paper Co., Inc., Lynchburg, cago, Ill.; H. Ewing Harris, Southeastern Paper Co., 
ler. Va.; A. M. Miller, The Central Ohio Paper Co., Colum- Louisville, Ky.; W. D. Williams, Southeastern Paper Co., 
nd bus, Ohio; K. S. Moening, The Central Ohio Paper Co., Louisville, Ky.; G. R. Likins, Springfield Paper Co., 
In- Toledo, Ohio; C. R. Braatsch, Chicago Paper Co., Chi- Springfield, Mo. 
di- cago, Ill.; W. N. Gillett, Chicago Paper Co., Chicago, J. H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Ill.; R. M. Clements, Clements Paper Co., Nashville, W. N. Stetson, Jr., Storrs & Bement Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
P. Tenn.; M. V. Wiggins, Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, W. C. Strickland, Strickland Paper Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Ind. (Continued on page 45) 
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The Measure of the Paper Market 


Impressions and Appraisements 


For what they may be worth to our friends in forming 
their own ideas of present and future Paper Prices, I am 
attempting to set down impressions gathered during a 
seven weeks visit to the principal paper and pulp produc- 
ing countries of Europe during June and July, 1933, from 
discussions on Trade matters with men who see our Mar- 
ket from a different, usually a broad International view- 
point.—NorBert A. CONSIDINE, president, The Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The complexity of the picture of the paper market is 
known only to those who have attempted to survey its 
multiplicity of grades, raw 
materials, outlets to consump- 
tion, and alternate markets in 
a wide world in which paper 
and paper products are uni- 
versally used. Attempting the 
appraisal, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that it is a mistake to 
study the demand for one 
grade or class of paper, in a 
single market without regard 
for the other factors. The 
sweep of events in another 
field may carry the entire 
trade in one direction or an- 
other before there have been 
warning symptoms in a spe- 
cific section. 

For orderly study of de- 
mand and supply, all paper can be divided as to use into 
two general classes—(A) Papers for Cultural purposes ; 
(B) Papers for Industrial and Distributional Uses. 

Cultural papers include mainly News Print, Book, 
Writing School papers, etc.,—the types used in advertis- 
ing, for news and propaganda, and in educat:on. 

Class B consists of Wrapping Papers, Bags, Cartons, 
Boxes, Wall Board, Filter Paper, etc. 

The market for each of these two classifications, and the 
geographical divisions of each, may operate to a ccnsider- 
able extent independently of each other. 

In America there are indices, such as the volume of 
newspaper and magazine advertising, merchandise car 
loadings, postal receipts, printing activity, electric output, 
etc., to measure the variations in demand in specific grades ; 
paper production statistics tells ofthe supply. See Fig. 1 

Since the machine capacity of American paper mills to 
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produce tonnage in excess of any present normal demand 
is well known, the only items that need be mentioned are 
the effect of restrictions on production, increased labor 
costs due to the NRA, and the Supply of Raw materials, 

The New York Journal of Commerce comments edi- 
torially: “The habit of thinking in abstractions and of 
talking about average prices instead of considering the 
specific profit and loss items which enter into the com- 
putations of business men is responsible for a great deal 
of amateurish discussion of the price problems created by 
the Recovery Act. Wordy generalizations and vague 
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formulae are of little use to practical men whose first con- 
cern is to obtain sufficient income to cover their outgo.” 

Some indication of the relative factors is necessary, 
however, and in an effort to be specific in a survey of this 
character average costs of the industry are a general 
guide, understanding of course, that in times of lowered 
production like the past three years, the fixed items of 
overhead are apt to run away with the picture, and per- 
centages will vary with grades and individual concerns. 

The latest available data at hand is for 1928, and ana- 
lyzes the expenses of 44 mills. See Fig. 2 

Wood pulp, the chief raw material of the industry, seems 
to furnish the key to the present situation. 

There are two vital facts about wood pulp: 

I. The supply is relatively inelastic. 

II. Like wheat, cotton and rubber it is a commodity of 
world commerce with a price level fixed by world de pmand. 

The supply of wood pulp is inelastic over short periods 
of time because wood can be cut only when the sap is out 
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of the trees, if it is to be used for pulp; because months 
must elapse before transfer to the mill is completed; and 
because it must be seasoned over a long period. Pulp 
operations are usually planned about two years ahead of 
paper production. 

Wood stored too long may rot. Closed pulp mills can- 
not resume in a few weeks, or month if their wood pile 
is depleted. 

A period of years of dwindling consumption, demoral- 
ized prices, discouraged producers, can be succeeded by 
an entirely different situation, if the turn comes unex- 
pectedly and at the season of the year when woods opera- 
tions have ceased, 


There are many “Ifs” in to- 
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Exports of Chemical Pulp 
Finnish Cellulose Union 
February, 1932 65,120 tons 
February, 1933 42,192 tons 
Aa Sulphate 
Destination : 


Denmark 
Japan : 
Other countries 


must export what they have, and wood pulp is an im- 
portant product of their forests, to provide the credits to 


day’s position, but certainly now 


240 


is not the time for any one with 


a Pulp Wood pile to give it away. _ 


CHEMICAL PULP 
—— IMPORTS 
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Considering the second factor, 


200 


it is important to establish the 
International background in or- 
der to give the USA market its 
proper perspective. The USA is 
the world’s largest paper mar- 
ket. The USA is also the larg- 
est importer of paper. Still it 
consumes something less than 
half of the world production. 
There are other markets of 
great potential consumption. A 
well organized campaign has 
been launched in Europe for re- 
placing wooden boxes and ship- 
ping cases with containers made 
of paper board. It may succeed 
as swiftly as a similar effort did 
in America. Butter producers in 
Europe are fast learning to package their product instead 
of shipping it in tubs. Russia is a tremendous market for 
cultural papers since they have gone in for education on 
a grand scale, if the means of payment were established. 
Germany’s production of printing papers has increased 
12,000 tons for the first four months of 1933, over ’32. 
Possibly the flood of Nazi propaganda is responsible. 
But we are concerned now with the pulp supply. The 
USA is the greatest producer, and also the greatest im- 
porter. Canada and Germany contribute a large share 
to the world total, but use most of it in their own mills. 
Sweden, Finland and Norway complete the Big Six and 
ship the bulk of their tonnage as pulp to the markets of 
the world. It is important to recognize the important part 
that exports of pulp play in the economic scheme of life 
in these three latter countries. By reason of their geo- 
graphic location they must import food stuffs, cotton and 
oils; because of the status of their industrial development, 
they must buy machinery, electrical equipment, and auto- 
mobiles. They are not gold producing countries, so they 
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pay for what they need. See Fig. 5. Dollar credits in 
America have been important because all of these countries 
have borrowed money in America. With the tariff wall 
what it is around the USA, and the diminishing list of 
articles that could come in, there was increasing pressure 
behind the “duty free” wood pulp as the means of paying 
obligations of interest and debts. See Fig. 6. 

The paralysis of world trade produced falling exchange 
rates in Scandinavia. In October and November ’32, the 
Finnmark and the Swedish Krone had declined 35 to 40 
per cent in terms of the dollar. At the same time the de- 
pressed conditions in the American industry, the supplies 
of wood and pulp carried over from the previous season 
by American mills, and the distress selling forced prices 
to the lowest levels in a generation so that not only were 
American producers operating at a loss, but even with the 
apparent advantage of currency depreciation, most of the 
European pulp mills were unable to show profitable re- 
sults. The published reports of several of the leading 
Companies of Europe reflect this situation. 


40 


Bookkeeping, too, can cover a situation in pulp produc- 
tion by adjustments of the price set on standing, growing 
trees. But if a country must cut its century old forests, 
make them into Pulp, and sell for whatever can be got 
in a distressed market to buy food and clothing for its 
people, why bother about theoretical valuations on trees. 

There is a great Pulp Cartel in Europe whose purpose 
is to maintain some order among the producers of the lead- 
ing countries by restricting output to the market capacity 
to use. This is difficult because the estimates of demand 
must be formulated over a year in advance. In ’31 the 
output for 32 was restricted by 15 per cent. In ’32 a 
further reduction of 25 per cent was decreed. 

Pulp operations are carried on over a long period from 
the cutting program to the beaters of the paper machines. 
In parts of Scandinavia the ice in winter stops export 
shipments, so that in the closing months of navigation all 
accumulated stocks are sent out to consumption points to 
provide a supply until the spring. The pulp sellers must 
plan and sell for many months ahead. 

In March, 1933 the World’s biggest market suddenly 
abandoned the gold standard for currency in which the 
contracts were made. Exchanges began rising at once so 
that by July currencies had appreciated by 50 per cent. 
Then the NRA inspired buyers to abruptly begin signing 
up for as large supplies as they hope they will be able to 
finance. Both production and consumption in America 
suddenly got off in high gear. The distress market in a 
moment is a sellers’ market. There is a curtailed wood 
supply that cannot be replenished for a year. 

To clarify further this Exchange influence, suppose a 
Swedish producer made a contract with an American buy- 
er in the fall of ’32 for delivery in 1933. His costs, wood, 
labor, transportation, etc., would be calculated in the money 
he uses, i.e., Swedish Kronen at the prices prevailing when 
the wood was cut and the pulp produced. He may have 
borrowed Kronen from his Swedish Bank to finance his 
operations. So that the operations of the individual com- 
pany eventually must be reduced to Kronen, or Swedish 
money. If with the Kronen Exchange down to 7 Kr. per 
dollar, he is offered $40 per ton, or 280 Kr., and if offers 
are few and far between, suppose he ac¢epts. If the value 
of the dollar in terms of gold falls, or conversely if the 
value of the Swedish Kronen rises, to 4 Kronen per dol- 
lar, he must get $70 per ton for his Pulp, to realize the 
same amount of his money. Furthermore, if in one month 
he has bids for as much tonnage as he sold all of last 
year, and if buyers instead of trying to cancel commit- 
ments are seeking firm contracts for a year ahead, he 
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would not be a good merchant if he did not withdraw 
even his 280 Kr. price. These Scandinavian pulp people 
are good merchants. Good merchants don’t have bargain 
sales in the midst of the Christmas buying rush. 

A large percentage of this total import of pulp comes 
in from Canada where to date the fluctuations in the ex- 
change have not been so severe as with the European cur- 
rencies. Since the ’32 level of prices was largely fixed 
by the pressure of Scandinavian pulp to find an outlet in 
a dried up market, the price of Canadian as well as Ameri- 
can pulp can be expected to rebound independently of any 
exchange situation between these two countries. 

While we are thinking of foreign exchange situations, 
the effect on coated paper prices of imports of China clay 
and casein are worthy of notice. China clay comes prin- 
cipally from England. The English pound was equal to 
$3.28 last fall, in July it rose to $4.85. China clay prices 
need an advance of 50 per cent to compensate this dii- 
ference. 

Casein comes from Argentine. The Argentine Peso is 
involved in the general confusion of currencies and falling 
gold value of the dollar. In addition the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce recently reported a shortage of supplies 
in Argentine. The Paper TRADE JoURNAL reported quota- 
tions in January at 8c per lb. and in July 15c per lb. 

At the end of 1932, waste paper prices had fallen to such 
low levels that collections were considerably reduced. The 
altered situation in August, 1933 may be briefly indicated 
by a comparison in market prices of a few of the principal 
grades. Soft White Shavings which were sold last year 
at $1.55, now quoted at $2.20 to $2.30. Book Stock was 
40 cents, now $1.05. Mixed Papers, which had declined to 

10 cents per 100 Ibs.,—less than the 


BY BOARD MILLS 


CONSUMPTION OF WASTE PAPER 


cost of collecting—are now quoted at 
80 cents to 85 cents. Waste Papers 
contribute an important part of the 
Raw Materials used by mills making 


certain grades of Papers. They affect 
the Pulp Market, and the Pulp Mar- 


ket reacts on Waste Paper in propor: 


tion to the Supplies and Price Levels 


in each. Increasing imports of pulp 


during recent years discouraged do- 
mestic production. It will be a long 


time before it can be increased to sup- 


while, the production of paper ané 


board in America for industrial and 
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ahead of last year’s figures. Magazine advertising re- 
quires longer preparation, will probably not exert any real 
influence before October. 


Weighing all of these considerations, materials cost, 
greatly improved demand, it is not surprising that the 
prices of competitive papers should today be at levels 50 
per cent above their distress figures, apart from any in- 
crease in American production costs due or anticipated 
from the NRA. As to the future of the market, the prices 
will depend upon the changes effected by the NRA wage 
scale in production costs, and the authority granted to the 
trade associations to control production. It will depend 
upon how much consumption of general merchandise re- 
sults from whatever increase in employment follows the 
evolution of the NRA. It will depend upon whether the 
elimination of cut throat selling of unbranded merchandise 
will be followed by a wave of advertising and promotion 
of standard brands. 

It will also depend upon the gold value of the dollar, 
the rise of business activity in other countries of the world, 
and above all it will be controlled by time element. If 
sustained demand continues throughout the coming fall 
and winter months, the grave question is whether present 
stocks of pulp wood and pulp will suffice until the summer 
of 1934 brings fresh supplies into the market. 


Seasonal Demand in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 28, 1933.—A slight reces- 
sion in demand for paper in some lines seemed to be no- 
ticed here this week. The decline is not marked, by any 
means and only a few items were affected. It is believed 
by some of the trade leaders here that the adoption of the 
code for the paper industry would do much to stabilize 
the entire situation. 

As the thing now stands, both jobbers and maaufacturers 
are complying with the emergency code and have put many 
additional men to work. 

Summer specialties continue to be much in demand, 
perhaps more so than at any time during the year in 
spite of the fact that extreme temperatures have not 
prevailed for a month. One reason for this is that with 
improved conditions, more people have been able to visit 
different state resorts. An advertising campaign on the 
part of the larger stores showing a vast array of picnic 
supplies, all of paper, has done much to stimulate this 
business. 

The local contingent of waste paper men returned from 
the Chicago convention much encouraged over the outlook. 
They believed the convention one of the best ever held and 
several stayed in Chicago for a few days afterward to 
attend the fair. The waste paper situation here remains 
unchanged. Mill demand is so much better than it was 
there is general optimism—prices having a lot to do with 
the optimism also. 

_ In the fine paper field there is some demand, but the 
increase since April has not been in ‘ine with that of 
other grades. The prospect ofi further price increases has 
not caused printers and publishers to lay in large stocks. 
Perhaps part of the reason was that they could not afford 
it. Several advertising campaigns are in prospect and 
Teena should show a marked improvement in this 

eld. 

News print remains about the same, with the August 
volume to date considerably ahead of the same month 
last year. The increase in advertising which has made 


this possible comes both from national and domestic 
sources, 
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Boston Paper Market Quiet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 28, 1933.—Quiet continued gen- 
eral in the wholesale paper market here, but the trade is 
cheerfully looking for a good fall business and is hopeful 
of the successful operation of the NRA code. Prices 
held firm. Among the advances was the 63% size XXX 
envelopes, which “doubled over night.” In fine papers “a 
lot of action is looked for next month.” In some quar- 
ters a slight improvement developed. Wrapping paper 
is a little quieter, but values continue the same, with con- 
fidence prevailing. Business in box boards is fair, with 
the recent new prices holding. 

The paper stock market was fairly quiet, with condi- 
tions unchanged, as a whole, from those of the previous 
week. Old papers continued strong, however, and No. 1 
kraft advanced to $1.25 @ $1.30, compared with a pre- 
vious quotation of $1.20 @ $1.25. In some cases, sales 
are reported at a price higher than the maximum end of 
the range. Bagging declined in a number of grades, with 
less demand, notably in foreign manila rope, which fell 
off to $2.35, from $2.75, f.o.b. Boston. Other grades 
which were marked down were foreign gunny No. 1, 
which went to $1.25 @ $1.30, against a former range of 
$1.35 @ $1.45; domestic gunny No. 1 to $1.20 @ $1.25, 
against $1.25, and scrap sisal to $1.10 @ $1.15, against 
$1.15 @ $1.30. No. 1 scrap burlap, however, advanced 
to $1.20 @ $1.25 from $1.10 @ $1.20, and heavy baling 
bagging to $1.50 @ $1.75 from $1.25 @ $1.50. In new 
domestic rags, B.V.D. cuttings rose to $.05 @ $.05%, 
compared with a previous range of $.04 @ $.04%. Old 
domestic rags were unchanged, but in foreign rags, dark 
cottons went up to $.75 @ $.85 from $.70 @ $.80. 

The demand for twine eased off considerably. There 
is much uncertainty as to prices. The opinion is expressed 
that the trade has not begun to see advances yet. 


Wheelwright Receivership Continued 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 22, 1933.—In the Superior Court 
of Suffolk County yesterday, Judge Gray ordered the re- 
ceivership of George W. Wheelwright, Carl F. Woods 
and George Alpert, in the George W. Wheelwright Com- 
pany continued. 

The company made $10,000 in the last three months, 
before depreciation. The mill at Leominster is operating 
to capacity and the receivers expect to pay a dividend in 
the near future. They have asked the court for permis- 
sion to pay a 20 per cent dividend to the creditors. 

The Receivers feel that, with the very much improved 
situation of the mill, that reorganization is now possible 
and may be achieved before many months, thereby taking 
the business out of receivership and putting it on a per- 
manent basis. 


P. H. Glatfelter Mill Resumes 


SprinG Grove, Pa., August 26, 1933.—The plant of the 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, paper makers, of Spring 
Grove, was shut down Wednesday evening, August 23, 
due to flood conditions in the Codorus Creek, which was at 
its highest stage in 48 years. 

All basements were flooded; some finished paper dam- 
aged; motors and machinery flooded. 

The company expects to have three or four machines in 
operation on Monday, August 28. 

The regular stock of paper was not damaged in any way 
and shipments from stock are going forward as usual. 
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Construction News 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Hankins Container Company 
has taken over the local plant of the Container Corporation 
of America, 3044 West 106th street, recently purchased, 
and will operate for kindred line of production, including 
paper and cardboard boxes and containers, etc. The Hank- 
ins company has been organized by Edward R. Hankins, 
formerly vice-president of the Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, IIl., and associates. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Keystone Box Company, 
Twenty-eighth and Smallman streets, manufacturer of 
paper and corrugated fibre boxes and containers, has ap- 
proved plans for a new six-story addition to plant, re- 
ported to cost over $75,000, with equipment. Large in- 
crease in present capacity will be carried out. General 
contract has been let to the Austin Company, Union Trust 
Building, and superstructure will soon be placed under way. 

Milwaukie, Ore—The Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, Oregon City, Ore., is considering early re- 
building of portion of wood-cutting plant at Milwaukie, 
used for pulp supply, recently destroyed by fire with loss 
estimated over $100,000, including buildings, equipment 
and stock. 

New York, N. Y.—The Millinery Paper Box Corpo- 
ration, recently organized with capital of 50 shares of stock, 
no par value, by Nathaniel Seltzer, 912 East 169th street, 
and associates, is planning operation of local plant for the 
manufacture of paper boxes and containers, hat boxes, 
etc. Abraham Golub, 387 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is interested in the new company. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore Salesbook Coinpany, 
3130 Frederick avenue, manufacturer of paper specialties, 
has begun the construction of a new addition to its con- 
verting plant, to be two-story and basement, 60 x 100 ft. 
New equipment will be installed. Unit is estimated to cost 
close to $35,000, with machinery. General contract was 
recently let to the W. E. Bickerton Construction Company, 
515 Cathedral street, Baltimore. 

St. Joseph, Mich—The St. Joe Mullen Container 
Corporation, recently organized with capital of $20,000, by 
C. M. Davis, 618 Main street, St. Joseph, and associates, 
plans operation of local plant for manufacture of paper 
containers and cartons. 

New York, N. Y.—The Elm Paper Stock Company 
has .leased the building at 524-26 West Thirty-fourth 
street, and will occupy for new storage and distributing 
plant, and for local headquarters. Company will take pos- 
session at once. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—The Tennessee-Eastman Corpo- 
ration, Kingsport, manufacturer of cellulose products, a 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., has authorized construction of a new 
addition to filtration plant for water supply for mills, in- 
creasing capacity from 2,600,000 gals. to about 5,500,000 
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gals. daily. Work will be carried out in connection with a 
general expansion program. The Ridge Construction Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is in charge of installation. The 
last noted company has recently secured contract for a 
four-story addition to power house at the Kingsport mil, 
64 x 86 ft., reported to cost over $100,000, with equipment. 

Peoria, Ill—The Terre Haute Paper Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., manufacturer of wrapping papers, paperboard 
stocks, etc., has taken over the plant of the United Paper- 
board Company, Peoria, recently acquired, and is said to 
be planning early operation for a new branch plant. A 
number of improvements will be made. 

Camden, N. J.—The Carter Paper Company, Camden, 
has leased a two-story building at 723-25 State street, to- 
taling about 12,000 sq. ft. of space, and will occupy at 
once for a new storage and distributing plant. 

New York, N. Y.—The Tru-Bilt Paper Box Com- 
pany, which recently leased a floor in building at 143 West 
20th street for a new plant for manufacture of paper boxes 
and containers, has taken out a charter under New York 
laws, with capital of $10,000. Company will begin opera- 
tions at an early date. Bernard Kaufman, 2111 Avenue L, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of the organizers. 

Monroe, La.—The Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc., 
is running on a maximum production schedule at its kraft 
paper mill at West Monroe, with basis of about 380 tons 
per day, with operations on day and night schedule, seven- 
day week. The company recently established a new high 
production record, when 410 tons of stock were manufac- 
tured in one day. Present operations will continue for an 
indefinite period. 

New York, N. Y.—The Top Notch Bag Corporation, 
recently organized by Julian Richmond, 71 Dunwoodie 
street, Yonkers, N. Y., and J. Henry Richmond, 1221 
Thirty-eighth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., with capital of $20,- 
000, is planning operation of local paper converting plant 
for the manufacture of paper bags and containers. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Consolidated Paper Company 
has adopted a maximum production schedule for at least a 
month or two to come, to handle unfilled orders. All ten 
plants of the company will be placed on such basis, with 
output totaling about 750 tons per day. Unfilled orders are 
said to be about 300 per cent in excess of this time last 
year. 

Hantsport, N. §.—The Canadian Keyes Fibre Com- 
pany, Ltd., an interest of the Keyes Fibre Company, Inc., 
Waterville, Me., is said to be planning early construction of 
a new local mill for manufacture of paper and fibre prod- 
ucts. It will cost close to $40,000, with equipment. 

Grand Mere, Que.—Consolidated Paper Corporation, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., has advanced production at its 
Laurentide Division mill to about 65 per cent of capacity, 
and will hold to this improved schedule for an indefinite 
period. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTH 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Champlain, Havre, 33 cs.; 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Washington, Havre, 96 cs.; 
American Tobacco Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 150 cs. ; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
334 cs. 

WALL PAPER 


F. Blank, Washington, Havre, 8 cs.; F. A. Binder, 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 3 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, Deutsch- 
land, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


News PRINT 


International Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Dalhousie, 4842 
rolls ; , Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 124 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 173 rolls; Par- 
sons & Whittemore, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER 


International F’d’g. Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 6 cs. ; 
Ozalid Corp., Veeendam, Rotterdam, 26 cs.; E. Dietzgen 
& Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 31 cs.; Atlantic F’d’g. Co., 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 13 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Westernland, Antwerp, 7 
cs.; F. C. Strype, Westernland, Antwerp, 6 cs.; Standard 
Products Corp., Westernland, Antwerp, 7 cs., 6 rolls. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Samaria, Southampton, 9 cs. 
FILTER PuLpP 
F. Spitzner, Deutschland, Hamburg, 25 bls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Westernland, Antwerp, 6 cs.; Baer Bros., 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


PxHoto PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
COATED PAPER 


Chas. Happel, Washington, Hamburg, 2 cs.; Chas. 
Happel, Deutschland, Hamburg, 21 cs. ; Guaranty Trust 
Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


METAL CoaTED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Europa, Bremen, 13 cs. 


CoLoRED PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 7 cs. 


TIssuE PAPER 


W. J. Byrnes, Samaria, Southampton, 2 cs.; W. J. 
Byrnes, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 


SILK PAPER 
Van Oppen & Co., Excalibur, Marseilles, 10 cs. 


Straw Boarps 


American Tube & Paper Products Corp., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 132 rolls; Famous Paper Box Co., Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 5,800 pkgs. 


Carp BoarD 
Coty Processing Co., Champlain, Havre, 21 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
90 bls., 24 rolls; The Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 465 rolls; Cohoes Envelope Co., Drottning- 
holm, Gothenburg, 84 rolls; J. H. & G. B. Siebold, 
Malayan Prince, Hong Kong, 5 cs.; Japan Paper Co., 
Champlain, Havre, 7 cs.; Roger & Gallet, Champlain, 
Havre, 1 cs; National City Bank, Habana, Bilbao, 25 bls. 


Racs, Bacernes, Etc. 


Johns Manville Corp., Veendam, Rotterdam, 87 bls. 
rags; Flintkote Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 188 bls. rags; 
J. Cohen Sons Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 27 bls. rags; 
——, Britannic, Liverpool, 51 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Excalibur, , 168 bls. bagging, 944 bls. rags; 
E. Butterworth & Co. Inc., Winona County, Manchester, 
79 bls. bagging; National City Bank, Winona County, 
Manchester, 37 bls. rags; National City Bank, Winona 
County, Glasgow, 11 bls. paperstock; Darmstadt Scott & 
Courtney, Winona County, Glasgow, 115 bls. paper stock ; 
M. Snedeker Corp., Winona County, Belfast, 154 bls. 
paper stock; G. W. Millar & Co., Winona County, Dublin, 
74 bls. waste paper; Central Hanover Bank Trust Co., 
Hokkai Maru, Osaka, 50 bls. rags; 1st Natl. Bank of 
3oston, Hokkai Maru, Osaka, 60 bls. rags; Darmstadt 
Scott & Courtney, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 84 bls. 
rags; Keene & Arkus, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 74 bls. 
rags; S. Godfrey, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 8 bls. rags; 
S. Marcovitz, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 115 bls. bag- 
ging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, ——,, 17 bls. 
new cuttings; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Deutschland, ——, 86 
bls. bagging, 48 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Deut- 
schland, Hamburg, 75 bls. rags. 


GLUE Stock, Etc. 
E, F. Hickey & Sons, E. Francqui, Antwerp, 26 bls. 
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glue stock; , Deutschland, Hamburg, 50 bags hide 
glue. 


Op Rope 


, Samaria, Southampton, 98 coils; Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 83 coils; Banco 
Coml Italiana Trust Co., Habana, Pasages, 138 coils; 
Banco Coml Italiana Trust Co., Habana, Coruna, 68 coils; 
Banco Coml Italiana Trust Co., Habana, Santander, 47 
coils; Bank of Manhattan Co., Habana, Santander, 377 
coils; , Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 coils. 


CASEIN 


National City Bank, Southern Prince, B. Ayres, 834 
bags; Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., Southern Prince, B. 
Ayres, 500 bags; Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., The Angeles, 
B. Ayres, 834 bags; D. C. Andrews & Co., Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 70 bags. 


Woop Putp 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 560 bls. 
wood pulp; E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 152 bls. kraft soda; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 150 bls. chemical pulp; J. 
Andersen & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 250 bls. sul- 
phite; M. Sone, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 813 bls. 
wood pulp, 100 tons; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Stavanger- 
fjord, Oslo, 250 bls. sulphite; J. Andersen & Co., Stavan- 
gerfjord, Sarpsborg, 450 bls. sulphite; J. Andersen & Co., 
Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 2750 bls. sulphite; Parsons & 
Whittemore, Inc., Washington, Hamburg, 280 bls. wood 
pulp, 50 tons; Central Hanover Bank Trust Co., Wash- 
ington, Hamburg, 400 bls wood pulp, 52 tons; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co. Inc., Washington, — , 335 bls. wood pulp, 50 
tons ; Castle & Overton Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1250 
bls. wood pulp, 250 tons. 


PuLPwoop 
—- Shipping Co., Breitenburg, Soldiers Cove, 860 
cords. 
PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1933 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Luela, Sweden, 10,000 bls. wood 
pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Luela, —, 265 bls. wood 


pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Jethou, , 3000 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1933 

International Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Dalhousie, 3411 
rolls news print; L. Beebe & Sons, Tercero, B. Ayres, 834 
bags casein; Paper Makers Chemical Co., Tercero, B. 
Ayres, 1667 bags casein, Tupman Thurlow & Co. Inc., Ter- 
cero, B. Ayres, 1668 bags casein; Ist National Bank of 
Boston, Tercero, B. Ayres, 833 bags casein; Crocker Bur- 
bank Co., Amer. Farmer, London, 146 bls. waste paper; 
, Excalibur, Alexandria, 240 bls. bagging; Keene & 
Arkus, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 166 bls. glue stock; C. 


Belski, Pipestone County, Havre, 24 bls. rags; M. Sone, 
Leuna, Hamburg, 250 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; E. J. Keller 


Co. Inc., City of Fairbury, ——, 340 bls. wood pulp. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AuGusT 26, 1933 
J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Kurama Maru, Kobe, 20 


bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Tercero, B. Ayres, 100 


bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Winona County, Glas- 
gow, 37 bls. waste paper; -———-, Winona County, Glas- 
gow, 268 bls. waste paper; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipe- 


stone County, Dunkirk, 24 bls. new cuttings; Castle & 
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Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 41 bls. new cut- 
tings; Keens & Arkus, Pipestone County, Havre, 376 bls, 
rags; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Ciss, — 7800 bls, 
wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1933 


Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., Tercero, B. Ayres, 417 bags 
casein; National City Bank, Winona County, Belfast, 113 
bls. paper stock; W. H. Masson, Winona County, Dublin, 
184 bls. waste paper; M. Sone, City of Havre, Hamburg, 
300 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Ker- 
sten Miles, , 1000 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., City of Norfolk, , 550 bls. wood pulp; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Svaneholm, , 2375 bls. wood 
pulp; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Ciss,s ———, 4672 
bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Svaneholm, 
Sweden, 4650 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., T, 
Fagelund, Norway, 1746 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26, 1933 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., C. Olsson, Sweden, 9650 bls. 
wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., C. Olsson, ——-, 500 
bls. wood pulp; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hjelmaren, 
, 244 bls. sulphite. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGuST 26, 1933 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Aussa, —, 285 bls. rags. 
SAVANNAH IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGuST 26, 1933 
lst National Bank of Boston, Hokkai Maru, Shanghai, 
500 bls. tares. 


C. W. Rantoul Dies in London 


A cablegram received in New York on Tuesday morn- 
ing announced the death in London, August 28, of C. W. 
Rantoul. Mr. Rantoul for a long number of years was 
prominently connected with the industry and was at one 
time secretary-treasurer of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. In the History of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, published on the fiftieth anniversary ol 
the Association by the Paper TRADE Jour» AL, February 
24, 1927, the following brief biography of Mr. Rantoul 
was printed: 

“C. W. Rantoul was appointed secretary and treasurer 
of the Association to succeed Chester W. Lyman during 
the presidency of ex-Governor Cheney of New Hamp- 
shire, the twelfth president of the Association, in 1900- 
1901. The Association at that time was very largely a 
social organization, although the annual meeting brought 
a considerable fund of information to the attention of the 
members through the reports of the vice-presidents ot 
the several divisions and there were at the business meet- 
ing always one or two special reports on various tech- 
nical subjects by experts. Mr. Rantoul was also appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Statistics for the associa- 
tion. Mr. Rantoul was born at Newburyport, Mass., and 
was educated in Boston. He graduated with the degree 
of A.B. at Harvard University in 1887 and studied law 
for a year in the Harvard Law School. He became ass0- 
ciated with the paper industry in 1888 when he entered 
the employ of the Fairchild Paper Company, Boston, 
Mass. He is now head of the firm of C. W. Rantoul 
Company, paper mill agents, New York.” 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1933. 


With the approach of the Labor Day holidays trading 
in the local paper market has quieted down somewhat. 
However, sales forces of the leading paper organizations 
are confidently looking forward to a heavy volume of bus- 
iness during the closing months of the year. Quotations 
on the various standard grades of paper are well main- 
tained. 

News print paper manufacturing operations are pro- 
ceeding in sufficient volume to take care of current re- 
quirements. Accumulations at the mills are not excessive. 
With the usual seasonal increase in consumption antici- 
pated from now until the end of the year the situation is 
more promising. 

The paper board market continues steady. Demand for 
box board is persistent. Prices are firm. The fine paper 
market is displaying a strong undertone. Both book and 
writing papers are stronger. Tissues are moving freely. 
The coarse paper market is showing signs of improvément 
and kraft wrapping paper prices are holding up well. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Conditions in the ground wood pulp market are quite 
satisfactory. Production both at home and abroad is 
practically keyed to consumption and the statistical posi- 
tion of the industry is strong. Prices on both imported 
and domestic mechanical pulp are holding to previously 
quoted levels. 

Chemical Pulp 

Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. De- 
mand for both domestic and imported chemical pulp has 
fallen off slightly but should revive after the holidays. 
Prices continue steady to firm. Imported bleached sul- 
phite is still offered at from $2.70 to $3.00, on dock, At- 
lantic ports. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

The old rope market is only moderately active at pres- 
ent. Both domestic and imported old manila rope are 
slightly softer. Small mixed rope is moving slowly. Old 
rope quotations remain unchanged. The bagging market 
is irregular. Demand for scrap and gunny bagging is 
light. Roofing bagging is quiet. 

Rags 

Some improvement is noticed in the domestic rag mar- 
ket. New cotton rags are in better request. No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings are going forward in good volume for the 
time of year. Roofing grades are rather dull. Prices are 
steady. The position of the imported rag market is prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Waste Paper 

Although the board mills are endeavoring to buy the 
lower grades of waste paper at reduced prices, leading 
paper stock dealers are reported to be holding their stocks 
at previously quoted levels. The higher grades of waste 
paper are firm. Soft white shavings are now selling at 


from $2.30 to $2.40. 


Twine 
Most of the business transacted in the local twine mar- 
ket during the past week was along routine lines. The out- 
look for the Autumn is considered promising and a heavy 
volume of orders should be booked during the last four 
months of the year. Prices are holding up well and shad- 
ing is infrequent. 


HAMMERMILL AGENTS MEET AT ERIE 
(Continued from page 37) 


Ala.; J. D. Swigart, Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Geo. W. Gould, Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, 1i.: 3. Nacht, 
Union Card & Paper Co., New York, N. Y.; C. Raymond 
Smith, Van Reed Paper Co., Reading, Pa.; G. Edw. 
Barnes, Van Reed Paper Co., Reading, Pa. 

Howard W. Vernon, Paul E. Vernon & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Geo. W. Ward, D. L. Ward Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
E. W. Julian, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Nebr. ; 
E. L. Walters, Western Paper Co., Omaha, Nebr. ; Calvin 
Wilson, R. D. Wilson Sons & Co., Clarksburg, West Va.; 
V. E. Hecht, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Russell A. Secrest, Central States Env. Co., Div., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. L. Wood, P. P. Kellogg & Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Fred B. Korbel, P. P. Kellogg & Co., Div. 
Mass.; W. B. Schleiter, Muller & Phipps (Asia), Ltd., 
Bombay, India; H. H. Herts, Muller & Phipps (Asia), 
Ltd., New York, N. Y.; Chas. T. Roos, National Enve- 
lope Co., Div., Waukegan, Ill.; E. V. Johnson, United 
States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass.; C. J. Babcock, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, N. 
Y.; S. A. Harned, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Charles C. Walden, Jr., Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; E. H. Naylor, Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Assoc., Springfield, Mass.; W. H. Howe, Hubbs 
& Howe, Buffalo, N. Y.; B. Fischer, Mitsui & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


, Springfield, 


Recent Shipments of Haug Refiners 


Nasuua, N. H., August 28, 1933.—A Haug Refiner was 
recently shipped to a Canadian mill and a re-order fot 
a Haug Refiner was received from the St. Croix Paper 
Company. These machines are creating a great interest 


among the mills. They are designed for refining 
ground wood, sulphite and sulphate tailings and are 
manufactured in the United States by Anton J. Haug, 
Nashua, N. H., and in Canada by Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Forest Fires Destroy Pulpwood 


App_eTon, Wis., August 28, 1933—In addition to the 
loss of more than a million feet of pulpwood logs awaiting 
shipment near Merill, Wis., the Wausau Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Brokaw, Wis., has also had 1,500,000 feet of hard- 
— and hemlock killed in its standing timber by forest 

res, 
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Market Quotations 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1933. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. The contract movement is well up to average. 
The pulp is still quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, 
in bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3 to 3% cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Shipments 
against contract are going forward in good volume. Prices 
are steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1. 75 to 
$2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues firm. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 1434 cents and finely 
ground at 15% cents per pound. Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 14 cents and finely ground at 15 cents 
per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is normal. Solid caus- 
tic soda is still quoted at from $2.55 to $3.00; while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.95 to $3.00 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is displaying 
a strong undertone. Prices are holding to schedule. Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at from $12 to $17 per ton, 
ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $4.50 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Business in the chlorine market is ex- 
cellent. Demarid from the paper mills is well sustained. 
Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels. Chlorine is 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—No radical changes transpired in the rosin 
market. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are quoted at $4.95 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; 
while wood rosin is selling at $3.90 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is firm. Demand 
from the paper mills is brisk. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$14 to $14.50; chrome salt cake at from $13.50 to $14 
per ton, at works; while imported salt cake is selling at 
from $14 to $14.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—Paper mill demand for soda ash is hold- 
ing up well. Contract shipments are moving in good vol- 
ume. Prices remain unchanged. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—The starch market is moderately active. 
Shipments against contract are normal. Prices are holding 
to schedule, in most instances. Special paper making starch 
is quoted at $2.84 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.11 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sul- 
phate of alumina market are satisfactory. Prices remain 
unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 
to $1.46; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues firm. Sul- 
phur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton 
on any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and 
near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market is rather light. The 
contract movement is seasonal. Prices are steady. Do- 
mestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, 
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/WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


MADE AT WAYAGAMACK MILLS 
THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 
J. & J. Rogers Co. Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TivaA. MATE 
MINUM SULPHATE 
(PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM ) 
_— Standard Purity of this Com- 
pany’s product is maintained in 
an uncompromising degree, regardless 
of whether successive deliveries are 
from one or various of the Company’s 


Works. 
S$ SODA ASH GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
CAUSTIC SODA 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Lycurgus, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Demver. 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providenee, 


Liquid Chlorine ] t= Coneder a Rnb tants Compeny, Ld 
Contract or Spot Delivery aa oY 
In tank cars and multiple unit cars. 
Write for Prices 
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““Holweg’’ Multicolor Aniline Printers 
Built by the Pioneers of Aniline Printing 


Remarkable results are being obtained today with Holweg Aniline Color 
Printing Machines both in bag making and in the production of printed 
sheets and reels or connected with other paper converting machinery. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Machines for paper bags, cellophane bags. Fruit tissue printing and cut- 
yo ~~ with patented delivery working the thinnest paper without 
itficulty. 


PADGETT & RICHMAN 
100 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Blue Overall d 
Cottons—According to 
Washable, + 


Fanc 

Sow "Black Soft... 
New Light Seconds . 
New Dark Seconds 


Khaki ee 
No. O.D.. 


No. 2 Mixed... 
Corduroy a 
New Canvas. 


New Black Mixed. ae d 
Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 


Thirds and Biues— 
Miscellaneous ..... 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Repacked 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps— 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 

No. 1 New Light 
Burlap 

New Sate Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Shavings — 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
No. 2 Hard White. 2. +4 
. 1 Soft White.. 
. 2 Soft White.. 


tA Stock... 
Writing Paper 1 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
Yo. 2 Books, light... 
. 1 New Manila.. 
- 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.... 
Old Kraft 
Common Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 


®® B88 


88 B® BD QHNQHOHGOHHBDOOOOH 


®8 ® @BQ BOO 
bS 


6988 86969 
A dl ea a a ad gt 
» edo nes 
as &138S sstas 


hieniebbnbenennsaiiiie 


gers— 
teenie pecee cocce 
Rag Content .. 
Bonds— 
Sulphite 
aes Content .. 
Ra, 


Label . 

Jute Manila No. 1; 
Manila, Sul. No. 1 . 
Manila. Sul. No. 2 
No. 1 Kraft 

No. 2 Kraft 


°. 
Southern Kraft 


(F. o. b, desunauon in carload lots, 
f. o. b. mill in less than carload os 


Common Bogus .... .02 
(Delivered New England 
News Print, rolls... .44.50 
Straw Board, rolls.009 — 
Straw Board in 
aad basis 35s to 


Filled News Board. vy 00 
Chip Board 2.50 
Chip Board 

ing) ... 
aoe Manila 


Sear White, Patent 
Coated News Board— 
Bender 62.50 

Wood Pulp Board .. 

Binder Boards 6. 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 

oe 1 Soft White.. 

No. 1 Old Manila.. 

No. 1 Mixed 

No. 2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Books. 
QOverissue t.edger 

Stec 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 1 Books, light.. 
Crumpled Stutchless 

Book Stock 50 
Manila Env. anes 1.25 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
White Blank News. 
No. Craft 


No. 1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila 
Overissue News. 


Box Board eee 
Corrugated Boxes... 
Screening wrappers.. 


BOSTON 


points) 


e-— 
@35.00 


@ 40.00 
@50.00 
@47.00 
@ _ 
@62.50 
@72.50 


@75.00 
@75.00 


(SIOTOR IS) 


QQHOQHDHHDDHDDOGSS OOO® 


Bagging 
(F o. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope... 
Mixed Strings....... 
os OR ccntscase L000 
ute Cane Threads. 65 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 1 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap Burl 1,00 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 
Scrap Sisal 1,10 
aie “isal lor sured 


wont® Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cutting. 95 
Australian Wool 

Pouches 2 
“a. Baling Bag- ‘ 


acer —_* eee. 
paseing Be 
od 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .02 @ 
New White No. 1. .054@ 
New White No. 2. .04%@ 
Silesias No. 04 @ 
New Black Silesias rie | 
New Unbleached... .0 ° 
Fancy ° 
Washable 0246 
Cossene—~AscesGing : to grades— 
Blue Overalls 
New Black, soit 
re uttions 
oO. haki 


B.V.D. Cuttings @ 
Domestic Rags (Old) * 
F. o. b. Boston) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
noone Stock— 


ae Rags 
woh ©. b. Boston) 
Dark Cotto 
New White "Shirt Cut- 
tings @ 
Dutch Blues 2.00 @ 
New Checks & Blues 2.50 @ 
1.25 $ 


Old Linsey Garments 1.05 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Sulphite.... 

. 2 Sulphite.... 

No. 1 Colored.... 

No. 2 Colored .... 
Ledgers (sulphkite) 

edgers, No. 1 .... 

Ledgers, No. 2 .... 


— tinted 
rappine— 
Rag B 


TORONTO 


2960808 809 8888 8 8 8 8 808 8000 


(F.0.B. Cars Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract).. 3-8 .50 $ 


Ground Wood.......18.00 @20.00 
—" easy ee e 


Sulp ite, news gam. 38. PA e— 
Sulphite, bleached... .50.00 @55.00 
Sulphate so00 e - 
Old Waste Paper 
(In carioad tots. f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.00 @ 
Soft White 1.60 @ 
White Blk. News.. 1.25 1 
Book and Leager— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas... .55 
Kraft 1 
News and ‘crao— 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded.... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


Domesuc Rags 
(Price to mills. f. o. b. Teronte 
Cutting 05% @ 2 : 

Fancy Shirt Cuttings 024@ 02% 


